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BACHELORS GALORE 


Essie Summers 

"Eligible bachelors in New Zealand"Marty Reddington felt such an outlandish claim deserved 
the joke she made about landing a rich sheep farmer. She did not sail from England to New 
Zealand only in search of a prosperous farmer for a husband but she was attractive and a good 
cook to boot so she wasn't likely to remain unattached for long. The only question was—which 
prosperous farmer would it be? It never entered her head that anyone would take her 
seriously, but someone had: Philip Griffiths, a New Zealand bachelor and sheep farmer! At the 
time, Marty had simply dismissed the grazier as having no sense of humor. It proved a far more 
difficult task when she discovered herself living next door to him! 



CHAPTER I 


Theheadline had amused Marty ... talk about a Promised Land flowing with milk and honey! It 
was probably not true, this report, or at the most grossly exaggerated, but certainly it added a 
touch of light-heartedness to this venture of theirs, which, to the other two girls, was now 
tinged with apprehension. 

That was why they were here in New Zealand House, something that provided a link between 
all that was known and dear to them, and the uncharted future in which they would soon 
plunge. 

They had spent some time in the large, pillared hall, in the side that was furnished as a 
lounge, where the racks of New Zealand papers were. They had just been going to leave, when 
Marty, returning to one of the papers to look up something, had spied the headline. 

She laughed. The other girls turned back as they heard her. She said, in answer to their raised 
eyebrows: 

"I say, listen to this. This really is news...much moreexciting than kiwis and kookaburras...'An 
astounding surplus of eligible bachelors in New Zealond['E\\g\h\e, mark you, girls, not just the 
misfits and left-overs. Not just the jilted onesILet's make for New Zealand as fast as we can. 
Take a job in some wealthy country district, proclaim what wonderful housekeepers we would 
make, plus lashings of glamour and charm, and marry a sheep-farmer with a twenty-thousand- 
a-year wool clip!" 

Pauline Douglas laughed, and said: "But Marty, my pet, I don't know a thing about 
housekeeping, or sheep, or anything but typing, and frying eggs for tea in a one-room London 
flat!" 

"What odds?" asked Marty, waving a hand in an extravagant gesture. "Think what's at stake. 
Take a good housekeeping course, learn psychology, read up a little booklet onHow to get on 
with Men...you can do anything if you set your mind to it." 

The next moment a heavy hand came down on her shoulder, spun her about. She found 
herself facing a tall, bronzed Colonial, evidently angry. 

"New Zealand may have a surplus of bachelors, eligible and otherwise, but maybe they're 
single because they want to be single ... and in any case they aren't dumb, even if 
theyoresheep-farmers or cow-cockies!" 

“Cockles?" The word was jerked out of Marty. 

"Dairy farmers," said the furious stranger. "I repeat — they aren't dumb ... at least not dumb 
enough to be taken in by girls like you. You might find it hard to land even one of them. And in 
the main we prefer New Zealand girls. Girls who are good housekeepers, and know all there is 
to be known about sheep, and have every bit as much glamour and charm as English girls. And 
kookaburras aren't found in New Zealand—they're Australian!" 



He released her shoulder abruptly, turned on his heel, and made off. 


Complete and utter silence descended upon the girls, then Laura Clarke laughed. 

"Not five minutes ago I read that there are several volcanoes in New Zealand, 
extinctonc/active. That must have been one of the active kind ... in eruption!" 

"Phew!" said Marty, recovering herself. "We can add that to our knowledge of the New 
Zealand male. They're not dumb ... he meant stupid, I suppose, and they're certainly not the 
strong ands/Venftype, and they lack a sense of humour. I feel shattered. My innocent little 
remark, occasioned by that ridiculous headline. It's probably not even true, and will be hotly 
denied tomorrow. But an encounter like that's almost enough to make us change our minds 
about going to New Zealand." 

Pauline said hurriedly, aware of laughter in a group at the counter: 

"I think we'd better get Marty out of here as fast as we can. If she drops any more bricks 
around here we'll get our passports cancelled, or some such thing. Besides, look at the time: 
we'll have to fly. I only hope we never meet that man again!" 

Marty laughed. "Hardly likely. I might have thought that once, but since I've read about a 
thousand leaflets on N.Z. I do realise there is a large enough population, thank goodness, to 
swallow up one completely impossible man." 

It was early one June afternoon in Glasgow, and on the Springfield Wharf there was the usual 
activity of near-sailing time. It was a smaller ship than some, theCaptain Banl<s,hut it carried a 
lot of hopes and fears, this bright blue and golden day, panic and foreboding, excitement, tears 
and laughter. 

The girls had no one to see them off, having said most of their farewells in London, and Marty 
had no one to whom it meant real heartache that she was leaving Britain. That was exactly why 
she was going. New places and new people could mean healing and comfort. They were sailing 
at nine-thirty that night. This would be their last glimpse of Home, and tomorrow morning 
when they awoke, they would be in the Atlantic, out of sight of land. 

Suddenly the loud-speaker blared forth, asking all the emigrants to gather immediately in the 
forward lounge. It took time, but presently Marty and her two companions found themselves in 
the midst of the others. 

Some were looking very sad already, knowing this was a big step in their lives, but not Marty. 
She told herself she must be blithe, light-hearted, looking forward to meeting new people, 
making new friends, finding new scenes to delight her beauty-loving eyes. 

Why, here on board this very ship, I may find friends for a lifetime, kindred spirits, she 
thought. She turned to survey the crowd, and was aware of a stir, a turning of heads, and some 
men threading their way through, the first in uniform, the purser, Marty thought, and the last 
wearing a clerical collar. 


"Officials from the Emigration Department," someone near Marty said. 



Two of them were, at any rate, but the other man wasn't. He was introduced to them all as 
the Liaison Officer, the man appointed by the Government of New Zealand to help the 
emigrants on their trip out, to condition them to what lay ahead, to be a go-between, the 
official said. 

Marty only vaguely heard this. Her eyes were riveted on the man's face. It couldn't be, it 
simply couldn't be ... it was ... the man who had been so rude to her in the lounge of New 
Zealand House! She was conscious only of a desire to escape, of the giggles of Pauline and 
Laura beside her, the restlessness of the crowd, who, though loth to leave the shores of Britain, 
still longed for movement in the ship, to be actually away, to know that the new adventure had 
begun. 

Streamers were fluttering from the ship's rails, fragments of sentimental songs floated up 
from the quayside, excited children getting bored with standing at the rail so long to say what 
seemed to them endless good-byes to grannies and uncles and aunts they did not realise they 
might never see again. 

Drawn by some instinct, Marty turned to look into the crowd behind her, and immediately 
encountered the antagonistic gaze of the Liaison Officer. 

"How do you do," he said. "We meet again. May I wish you every success in your venture?" 

Outwardly correct, the innuendo in the words flicked Marty's raw spirit like a whiplash. 
Before she could reply a steward tapped him on the shoulder. 

"The padre would like to see you in his cabin for a few moments, Mr. Griffiths," he said. 

Marty turned back to the other girls, who had swung round. 

Laura said: "What foul luck ... imagine! Of all the people we didn't want on board, he has to 
be here!" 

It was two days later before Marty came face to face with Mr. Griffiths again. He was with the 
padre. She acknowledged him faintly, and would have passed on, but he stopped and said to his 
companion: 

"Here's someone I've met before, though we were not introduced. We met in New Zealand 
House." He turned to Marty, and said, "This is our chaplain, the Reverend Fergus MacNeill. 
What is your name?" 

"I'm Marty Reddington," she said. 

Mr. Griffiths added: "Mr. MacNeill is the minister of my own parish in Mid-Canterbury, in the 
South Island. 

Marty nodded. "I know Canterbury is in the South Island," she couldn't resist saying. 

"I thought you would," returned Mr. Griffiths. He turned to the chaplain. "Miss Reddington 
has read quite a lot about New Zealand. Very wise of her, really, because she intends to stay. 
You have very definitely decided that, haven't you. Miss Reddington?" 



In Marty's clear skin the colour rose easily, but she kept it down with a terrific effort. 

"Yes. I feel that's the only right basis of emigration ... to feel one is going to belong 
permanently to the country." 

The chaplain's tone was warm, his glance admiring. "That's exactly the right spirit, the one the 
liaison officers are always hoping to meet. Isn't that right, Philip?" 

Marty felt she had answered Philip's taunt rather well. She lifted her eyes to his, and there 
was no twinkle in them to give her away. 

"Odd, but I thought at our first meeting you were a sheep-farmer." 

"I am," he said. "This other position was thrust upon me. 

Fergus MacNeill said: "The regular Liaison Officer was taken ill two days ago, and had to have 
an emergency operation, so we were left high and dry. I knew Philip was almost due to come 
home, and where he could be found, so I recommended himto the department." 

Marty lifted guileless eyes to Philip's. "How fortunate," she said. She turned to the chaplain. "I 
imagine Mr. Griffiths is just the man for the job. I'm quite sure that in his lectures on New 
Zealand he will give us a very true picture of conditions there." 

The chaplain's heavy eyebrows rose. These two hadn't even known each other by name, yet 
this girl sounded as if she knew Philip well. 

Marty read his thoughts. "You see, Mr. MacNeill," she said gently, "I met Mr. Griffiths in New 
Zealand House. I had some odd ideas about New Zealand ... almost fairy-tale ideas... Mr. 
Griffiths didn't let me labour under such illusions for very long. He quite de-glamorized my 
quaint ideas. He couldn't have been ... kinder." 

She was disconcerted when Philip laughed, but had the wit to join in. The chaplain chuckled 
with them. They chatted for a moment or two longer, then Marty excused herself and moved 
to the rail. She stood there, leaning over, watching the water creaming back, but conscious that 
her pulses were fluttering. 

Suddenly an elbow joined hers ontherail, and a voice she had come to dread said: 

"Ueryfunny." 

She looked up and regarded him steadily. 

She said, "Did you think I would letyouhave the monopoly of saying one thing and meaning 
another?" 

"No, I didn't," he said unexpectedly. "Not with that colour hair." He smiled, his teeth white in 
his bronzed face. "You've really gone down very well withthepadre. He's going to rope you in to 
help him. Isn't it a pity he's a married man?" 


Marty's voice was crisp, cool. "Oh, hardly a pity. I mean, even if he had been a bachelor, no 



one would call a minister eligible!" 


The mobile eyebrows over his steel-grey eyes flew up. 

"Meaning?" 

Marty gave an impatient laugh. 

"Well, would any girl consider a minister's salary against these fabulous wool-cheques we 
hear so much about?" 

"Yes." His unexpected replies were most disconcerting. "I know one who did. Fergus 
MacNeill's wife. But there aren't many like her. More's the pity." 

Marty was at a loss momentarily, then she recovered herself. 

"And has she found it worth while?" 

Philip's tone was warm as he answered her: 

"If ever you should see them together you'd know the answer to that. She even went 
teaching while Fergus had this trip to England. He thought they couldn't afford it, even though 
his expenses were paid. Rachel went teaching, and kept herself and their two youngsters. In her 
spare time she did the sick and hospital visiting." 

"What a paragon," said Marty, turned on her heel, and left him. 

She would do all she could to avoid him. It shouldn't be hard; with six hundred emigrants on 
board, surely one could lose sight of one man. It wasn't to be. Just after lunch, the padre, 
coming out of his cabin, saw her and called to her. 

"Marty, I want your help with something ... the other girls with you, too ... Pauline and Laura, 
is it? Could you come along to my cabin?" 

Marty said: "I'll see if I can find them, padre. They went to help look after some of the tiny 
tots while their mothers have a rest. I think I'll find them easily enough." 

The padre said: "Oh, don't bother to find them. If you come in, we'll explain what we're going 
to try to do, then you can rope in any of your friends you think would be suitable." 

She went in with him, to find Philip rising to his feet. Inthe cabin one was more conscious 
than ever of his size. His shoulders were really magnificent; perhaps that made him appear 
even more arrogant than he was. A fine figure of a man ... pity he had so little heart ... and so 
much liver! Marty was horrified to find that even her thoughts ran on malicious lines these 
days. 

She took the chair Philip offered her, and Fergus began to outline his plan. 

"We've got our committees going now, and in another day or so most of the seasick ones will 
be on deck, so we must get things fully organised. This trip through Panama is the fastest route, 
of course, but it's the most boring, you see land so seldom. Usually the Liaison Officer has his 



wife with him, and, of course, she's of boundless help organising the women's side of affairs." 
He paused, and Marty threw Philip a look, wide-eyed and innocent. 

"Oh, but I'm sure Mr. Griffiths doesn't feel the lack of a wife," she said sweetly. "I'm more 
than certain he'll be able to handle it, even if he is running in single harness." 

Philip said, rather lazily, as if he didn't care much, but must answer her comment somehow: 
"Oh, I'm quite willing to concede that women have their uses ... it's their motives that baffle 
me. But the padre has the floor, not me. He's more used to organising things." 

Marty turned to the padre. "Go ahead, Mr. MacNeill," she said. 

"First and foremost," he said, "we must get something jacked up for the children. There are 
several school-teachers on board, men and girls, and they are willing to run a school, purely 
voluntary, of course, for a couple of hours each morning. 

"Not on strictly orthodox lines, but something that will accustom them to school life in New 
Zealand, and any differences they may find. We'll include information about N.Z., and they'll 
pass that on to their parents, and become more quickly absorbed in the life of the Dominion. 

"There'll be a women's hour, one of the older women is going tooversee that. The Liaison 
Officer and I have checked all lists now, and there are one hundred and twenty children under 
twelve! We'll start a SundaySchool this Sunday, too. I'll have a meeting called in the lounge, and 
ask for volunteers for teachers." 

"I'll help you there," offered Marty quickly. She took a sidelong glance at Philip, and added: 
"That is, if the Liaison Officer thinks I'm a fit and proper person to teach Scripture to the 
young." 

Fergus MacNeill's voice was sharp. "I'm the one to say that, and I haven't any doubts." 

Marty smiled at him, a sincere smile. She was wearing a yellow linen dress, and had blue 
sandals on her bare feet, and above, a chunky blue necklace about her slim throat, her eyes 
were as sapphire as the sea that could be glimpsed now and then through the porthole. 

"I've been well grounded,"she said. "My father was a vicar." 

"Good," said Fergus. "I've jotted down a few things you may find helpful and some names. 
Here they are on my desk. I've got to see the purser. How about you and Philip getting on to it 
while I'm gone? Shan't be long." He paused at the door and grinned. "You'll notice I've got 
down to Christian names very quickly. You two had better do the same." He disappeared. 

Philip and Marty were left regarding each other. He said, a smile lifting the corner of his 
mouth: 

"Good tactics on his part, if a trifle obvious. He realises there's friction between us, so leaves 
us alone together." 

Marty said, not smiling, "Perhaps he took psychology as one of his degree subjects. Do we 
prove him right or wrong?" 



"For the sake of the work I suppose we must prove him right," said Philip, laughter in his 
voice. 

Marty said philosophically, "Well, we're neither of us teenagers, I suppose we can discipline 
ourselves. I've often had to work with people I disliked, and I don't think the work suffered." 

"But did it prosper?" asked Philip. 

"Possibly not... it's quite a point." She rose. "You'd better tell the padre he would be wise to 
enlist someone else's aid." 

Philip's hand caught her arm in a grip that hurt. 

"Don't be so damned silly!" he said. "You redheads are all the same ... temperamental as they 
come." 

The colour Marty hated ran up into her cheeks. 

"I suppose you thinkyouare even-tempered! And it's a lot of nonsense about people with red 
hair being hot-tempered. That's one of these stupid, preconceived ideas. As a matter of fact, it 
has been proved by statistics that redheaded people arenofmore temperamental than others. I 
read it in an article just a week ago." 

"Probably written by a redheaded journalist," said Philip, laughingly. 

Marty tried to look unimpressed, but failed. She laughed. 

Good!" said Philip, patting her shoulder. "It's got a sense of humour!" This, from Philip, was 
almost too much for her. She opened her mouth to tell him what she had said aboutf7/slack of 
humour in New Zealand House, remembered just in time what he had said about redheads and 
temper, and said instead: 

"Come, let's get on with the padre's notes and let him find us at least outwardly amiable." 
She paused, wondered if she should say it, but couldn't resist it, and added: "But I'm afraid I 
don't favour this Colonial custom of getting on to Christian name terms immediately." 

Philip's voice had the lazy, amused note in it that Marty hated. "Suits me. Carry right on ... 
Miss Reddington." 

The ship forged on through the Atlantic ocean on calm seas in perfect sunshine, carrying them 
towards the tropics. Things settled down. The captain and crew were used to emigrants, 
because this was one of the ships chartered by the N.Z. Government especially for this work, 
and there was a free and easy atmosphere on board. 

There were lectures, dealing with life intheDominion, and illustrated by movies and film 
strips, and, Marty had to admit, Philip did this part of the work very well. It was evident he 
knew and loved New Zealand in all its aspects, but didn't over-paint the picture, stressing the 
newness of the country, warning them that they would miss the sense of history and tradition. 
He reminded them, laughingly, that it was little more than a hundred years old... 



"I don't doubt you'll miss the gayer week-ends, especially those of you who will settle in the 
cities. In the country other things will take the place of amusements, though you may find it 
deadly at first. 

"You'll probably miss the atmosphere of the village pubs you've been used to and the games 
of darts ... only a very few provide that, and you probably won't like our restricted drinking- 
hours. But in the main, I think you'll like it, unless to you these things are essential. 

"Of course it all means hard work, but you should all be able to own your own homes in time, 
if you're prepared to put up with less ideal conditions for a little while. Only I do ask you not to 
start off with the idea that the streets are paved with gold, or"—his eyes flickered over Marty 
for a moment—"that the country is teeming with rich sheep-farmers." He laughed. "It isn't 
even teeming with eligible bachelors as that stupid newspaper report would have us believe. In 
fact, that report must have surprised some of our own unmarried girls quite a bit." 

It was an informal lecture, with the padre sitting beside him, and at this moment Fergus 
chipped in, lightening the situation. 

"It was a ridiculous report," he said, chuckling. "My own parish has a quota of unattached 
males, but hasn't every place? Actually a report like that is very hard on you single girls who are 
going out to N.Z, You'll probably be humbugged by reporters wanting your reactions to it, and 
asking has that influenced your decision to come out. Be careful what you say. I'd advise you to 
be off-hand. If you show too much indignation they'll think you did have that in view. I know 
you didn't." His tone was kindly. 

Philip turned, caught Marty's eye. Well, she could read his thoughts. He was thinking 
cynically, she supposed, that the padre's remark might apply to most but not to her. 

It was a glorious night, sequinned with stars in a velvet sky, a night to dream about, to tuck 
away in some memory chest, and to bring out again when one was old and tired, and the feet 
no longer tingled with the wish to dance. 

Soon the nights would be too hot for dancing, and they had resolved to make this a more 
formal affair than the others. Dress was optional, but thethree girls, among others, had decided 
to wear full-length evening dresses. 

Marty had hesitated about wearing the lilac cotton, but had managed to overcome her 
misgivings. How stupid to be superstitious about a dress. 

Laura said, "Marty, you look a dream, those brilliants among the flounces make me think of 
lilacs in the rain... tell me, do they have lilacs in New Zealand?" 

"No idea," said Marty absently. "I know they have roses and pansies, so I suppose they'll have 
lilacs too. You look sweet yourself, Laura, like a yellow rose." 

"And me?" asked Pauline, suddenly reappearing. "What flower would you say for me?" She 
looked down at her bright orange skirts disparagingly, and added gloomily: "A common 
marigold?" 


Marty laughed. They all loved Pauline. She hugged her. "You aren't like a flower at all, you're 



the very spirit of the sunset!" 


Pauline sighed. "But will anyone else think so?" 

Marty said, teasingly: "If by anyone you mean Sparks, I should think the answer would be yes. 
He's so obviously head over heels in love with you that it's a wonder he doesn't get his radio 
messages addled!" 

Pauline was not to be cheered up. 

"I came on board with my mind irrevocably made up that I would not fall in love with any of 
the crew. I don't believe in shipboard romance, I wouldn't for anything marry a seafaring man!" 

Marty said, softly: "Methinks the lady doth protest too much," and added:"Do any of us fall in 
love to order?" 

It was later, much later. Marty hadn't missed a dance. She had noticed Philip had been 
fulfilling his part as Liaison Officer admirably, promoting goodwill and happiness among the 
passengers, dancing with good, bad, and indifferent dancers. 

Marty told herself she was watching his movements far too much, it was simply ridiculous ... 
it was merely that the man had got right under her skin. After all, it didn't matter that he hadn't 
asked her for a single dance — she hadn't lacked partners... and even if she saw a lot of him as 
a rule, it was only because she was helping him and the padre. 

Suddenly he was there before her, towering above her, demanding, always enigmatically. She 
couldn't tell if he really wanted a dance with her or not, or if he merely thought it policy, seeing 
she put in so many hours of work in the kindergarten. Then she lost those thoughts as they 
began to dance. 

He danced well, and their steps matched perfectly. Marty gave herself to the rhythm of the 
music. She hoped he would not spoil things by talking. Their words by now had a habit of 
striking sparks from each other ... spoil what?Marty's heart asked Marty's reason. Why ... the 
perfection of the music and movement, of course! It wasn't every day you found someone who 
danced like this ... nothing to do with the feel of a man's arms aroundyou, strong,warm, his 
hands over yours. The fact that you were dancing with Philip Griffiths had nothing to do with 
the odd feeling that the night was even more magical than before. It was only that they were 
near the tropics, and the air was languorous ... caressing. You recognised that for what it was ... 
just like a red traffic-light... and you didn't go against it. 

"Let's go on deck," said Philip, "this is getting stifling. The next dance will have to be on deck, 
though we haven't too much room on this ship." 

With some men the heat would have been an excuse for philandering upon the boat deck, 
Marty knew, but not with Philip when he had her as his partner. Still, it would be heavenly on 
deck. It was. 

They leaned over the rail in complete silence, and for a very long time. Silence could have a 
charm of its own, of course, and a deeper intimacy than words, if hearts and minds were 
attuned ... but this silence meant only that they were unused to comradeship without friction. 



and therefore even small talk had deserted them. 


The filmy stole she had swathed about her shoulders tossed back in the warm breeze. Philip 
caught it and replaced it, tucking it into the curve of the elbow furthest from him. She was 
acutely aware of him, and angry that she should be. She felt her heart thudding against her ribs. 
She put her other hand across, tucking in the errant fold firmly, quickly. The sooner this 
moment ended, the better for her peace of mind. 

Philip didn't withdraw his hand, it suddenly tightened on her arm. His left hand came up to 
her chin, the fingers strong and cool, exerting pressure, turning her face up to his. His mouth 
came down on hers. With every bit of self-control that she could command, Marty willed 
herself not to respond, but she was powerless to move. 

As he lifted his head and looked at her, her eyes blazed. Better that he should think her angry, 
revolted, than willing and quiescent. Whatever look was in his eyes was replaced immediately 
by another ... it looked like contempt, but whether for her, or for himself in a weak moment, 
she did not know. 

"You see?" he said, and his voice was harsh. "Even anyone forewarned and forearmed as I 
was can be bowled over by a girl in a lilac dress, under a tropical moon. You made a mistake, 
you know; a setting like this is wasted on not-so-wealthy emigrants. You ought to have gone by 
passenger liner, my dear. It would have cost you more, but paid handsome dividends. On board 
some of those liners are bachelors galore ... they're the ones who can afford trips Home from 
faraway Maoriland. Still, don't let it dismay you, we have some quite good moons in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Your dress won't be wasted, I can assure you." 

Marty felt the colour leave her face and her legs turn to cotton-wool. She turned to face him, 
one hand on the rail. 

"Have you ever found yourself in the wrong, Mr. GriffithsPBecause if not, a new experience is 
facing you right now. I didn't buy this dress as ... as man-bait. I bought it to celebrate my 
engagement. Two days before our engagement party myfiancecame to tell me that the girl he 
had loved long ago had come back into his life. We ... agreed to part. This hasn't been a very 
lucky dress for me, has it? First disillusionment, then insult. Maybe I should have got rid of it, 
but when you haven't got very much money, you can't afford gestures like that." 

Silence fell between them, unbearable silence. 

Then Philip said stiffly: "I'm sorry." 

Marty looked up. "It's the correct thing to say, isn't it? That you're sorrylYou may not have 
intended to ask me for another dance, but please don't, will you? Because I should hate to 
openly rebuff you." 

She turned and walked swiftly away. 

But not back to the lounge. She went downstairs to her cabin, which was blessedly empty. 
With one swift movement she undid the transparent plastic zip. There was a flash of silver as 
she pulled the dress uncaringly over her head, and another as she rolled it into a ball. 



The porthole was just open far enough. She thrust her arm well out, and flung the crumpled 
mass far out on the waters. It undid like a parachute, settled in a sparkling circle, and sank. 

Marty felt that she had jettisoned with it all feeling, all tenderness, all trust... 



CHAPTER II 


Thenext morning Marty took particular pains with her make-up. She was working with Philip 
right away, she knew, typing lists for him, and she wanted no tell-tale smudges under her eyes 
to give away the fact that his words of last night had kept her awake for hours. 

They were nearing the tropics now, and Marty was in white, a cool button-through dress, 
sleeveless, with a scooped-out neckline. 

"Just to look at you makes me feel cooler," declared Fergus, as she came in and answered 
their good-mornings. The padre had cool drinks on a table, and a wide-mouthed flask full of ice¬ 
cubes. Theywere going to need them. 

There was the inevitable moment when the padre was called away. Marty worked steadily 
on. She lifted her head in search of fresh carbon, to find Philip's eyes on hers. 

"How do you do it?" he asked. 

"Do what?" asked Marty stiffly. 

"Manage to look as fresh as a daisy," he said. 

She shrugged. "Well, after all, it's early yet. My cold shower isn't too far distant. I may wilt a 
little later, of course." 

"I didn't mean the weather." He added, deliberately: "I mean after last night." 

Marty smiled, wilfully misunderstanding. "I'm so used to late nights. I get along with a very 
short ration of sleep usually ... don't you think it's the quality of sleep you get more than the 
quantity?" 

"I didn't mean the lateness of the hour either," he persisted. "I meant my blunder on the 
boat-deck." 

Marty's laugh was quite an achievement. It sounded as if real amusement lay behind it. 

"My dear Mr. Griffiths," she said, "you're surely not imagining I lost any sleep over that, are 
you?" 

She had the satisfaction of seeing him redden, but it didn't cut off the unwelcome 
conversation. He was evidently determined to apologise. His look was somewhat appealing. 
Marty wished it wasn't. She'd rather he'd keep on being aggressive, she found it easier that way 
to ... well, what?Easier to be scornful, to be derisive, to pretend she didn't care what he 
thought. 

"I thought," he said gently, "I might have awakened too many memories ... 'old, unhappy, far- 
off things' ... for you." 



Marty stared at him coldly over the top of her typewriter. 


"You're wasting good sentiment feeling sorry for me," she said. "I had a lucky escape. Much 
better to find these things out before marriage, you know. And I'm much less of an innocent 
abroad now, so I'm grateful for the experience. I know more about men than I used to." 

Philip got up and came across to her desk, leaning on it with both hands. 

"Don't let an experience like that make you cynical. It's not worth it." 

Her delicately arched brows flew up, laughter in the sapphire eyes. 

"But am I cynical?" 

"Isn't that what's behind this venture, going out in search of ..." He stopped suddenly, warned 
by the glint in her eye. 

"A handsome husband, and twenty thousand a year!" she finished for him. The blue eyes 
were mocking now, looking into grey ones that stayed serious. "It was sheer bad luck for me 
that you overheard my plans, wasn't it?lt cramps my style ... still, it won't really matter just 
now, with only emigrants on board—bar you and the padre ... and the crew, whose salaries 
can't compare with woolcheques, in any case. And it won't signify when we get to New 
Zealand, because only the worst of ill-luck could guide me near your territory. I hear Mr. 
MacNeill coming — you'd better clear back to your desk." 

Philip turned and walked out of the cabin, his jaw set. Marty supposed it wasn't easy to have 
an apology thrust back at you ... served him right! She was tapping steadily away when Fergus 
came in. 

When Philip returned a few moments later, Fergus remarked: 

"We're getting into the tropics all right. Tomorrow we'll see land for the first time. I'm glad 
it's Curacao, I've not seen it before. I believe it's very colourful and interesting. Well, now 
you've got company. I'll go down to my cabin and see to a few things." 

"There's something about the padre, isn't there?" she said as Fergus went out. A lightly 
mocking note came into her voice. "He's so restful to be with." 

Suddenly Philip laughed. "We certainly trigger each other off, don't we?A pity, in all this 
beauty, to quarrel!" 

He waved a hand. The sunset was catching the creaming curve of the bow-wave, turning it to 
bronze and flame where it flung tip from the green depths. Clouds like immense twists of candy 
floss were staining the whole sky blush-pink, and piling up into imitation ranges and mountains 
... and somewhere ahead must beCuracao, set like a jewel in the Caribbean Sea. 

She said, quietly: "Then don't let's quarrel... for tonight, anyway." 

Philip said: "Let's extend it a little longer. I'd like to show you Willemstad. I'll be a bit later 
than most in getting away, but I've seen it before, and I'll know what to show you." 



Marty knew she would love it ... especially in Philip's company, if they were not quarrelling, 
but ... she thought it was safer to quarrel, otherwise she might be lulled into temporary 
enchantment, something that wouldn't—couldn't last. 

It would last only till he once more taunted her with her quest for an eligible bachelor... 

She said, with not a trace of regret in her voice: 

"Thank you, but I've all arrangements made for tomorrow. It was good of you to think of me, 
especially when it would be so easy for you to find someone more congenial, someone less 
argument-prone." 

"True enough," agreed Philip, feeling for his pipe and beginning to ram tobacco in. "Still, even 
the most pleasant company can seem tame after all our sorties. Well, whoever you're going in 
with, don't forget to make sure he gets you back to the ship in time. We sail again at one." 

"You won't find me late," said Marty, leaving him to it. Caracas Bay itself was disappointing ... 
drab, and mainly flat, with a few stunted trees for shelter, and rows of fuel-tanks and pipe-lines 
that ran directly from the oil refinery. 

The ship emptied itself of passengers very quickly, and the fleet of taxis waiting to convoy 
them to Willemstad was soon on its way. When most of the bustle had subsided, Marty 
gathered her group of toddlers together, some holding hands, some attached to Marty by 
leather reins, and with a huge basket of soft drinks and sandwiches, she made her way down 
the foreshore towards the thickest clump of trees. 

Later on she would take them back on board and cool them off in the paddling pool, but for 
the present it would do them good to have solid earth under their feet instead of sloping decks, 
though it certainly wasn't the cool green turf she had imagined. 

After all, she did know a pang of regret when, through the trees, she saw the padre and 
Philip, accompanied by a young Yorkshire couple, depart in a car. It would have been exciting to 
have explored this unknown gem, set in the far west, and she might never be here again. Still, 
she had saved at least a dozen mothers from a weary morning dragging their offspring around 
sight-seeing. 

A cool breeze sprang up, and the children were so delighted with the novelty of being ashore 
again that Marty stayed longer than she meant to. Then some of the younger ones grew sleepy, 
missing their mid-morning nap, so she decided to get them back on board. 

She was on her way, carrying the youngest and sleepiest, burdened with the basket, and 
clutching reins in her other hand, when a car stopped behind her and someone got out, 
slamming the door. She looked around. Philip. Alone. 

She kept on her way. By the set of his jaw, Philip was angry. 

His voice was hard. 


"Miss Reddington!" 



She turned again, easing the child against her. 


"Yes?" A tone of polite interest, no more. "I'm a little busy at the moment, Mr. Griffiths, but if 
you need me I'll be free soon. One of the stewardesses is going to help me get them down for a 
rest." 

"I can see you're busy," he said. "What on earth possessed you to do this? You're entitled to 
go sight-seeing as well as the mothers, aren't you? The kids are their responsibility, not yours." 

"That's your opinion," said Marty gently, "not mine. If you don't mind we'll move on. We're in 
the sun here. In any case, what in the world has it to do with you if I choose to give up my sight¬ 
seeing?" 

He said, somewhat bitterly, taking the child from her arms, "It's all right if they appreciate it. I 
saw a couple of parents acting in a most irresponsible manner, and already pretty tight... you've 
simply freed them to go on a bender." 

Marty picked up a youngster who had fallen in the dust, brushed him down, and walked on, 
saying over her shoulder: 

"How pleased you must have been to see them—gaveyou a chance of putting me in the 
wrong again. The rest of them are probably having the time of their lives, in a perfectly 
wholesome way, but you'd never give me the credit for that." 

They got the children on board, a stewardess relieved Philip of the sleeping child, Marty said 
sweetly, over her shoulder: "Thanks for the assistance getting them aboard, Mr. Griffiths," and 
went off with them. 

Two days later they reached Cristobal, and dropped anchor at eleven-thirty p.m. 

There was continual noise and great activity, and everyone seemed to be taking photos, and 
asking questions. To Marty the whole scene was confusion, though to those who were working 
the locks it must be order and routine, and nothing out of the ordinary. 

Afterwards she found she had carried away a rather jumbled impression, hard to sort out, 
from the time their ship entered the queue of ships to go through the Canal, to the time when 
they sailed into the Pacific. The whole ship seemed to be swarming with burly, good-natured 
Negroes and United States Security Police. 

"This rather reminds me of Lyttelton Harbour ... the port of Christchurch," said Philip, as he 
and the padre joined Marty. "But this is man-made, and Lyttelton Harbour was evidently once a 
volcano crater. Filled in now with the sea." 

Sometimes they were down in a dark trough of slimy green walls, then the ship would rise 
towards the daylight. Sometimes there were mountain ranges on either side, thick with tropical 
bush. The heat was intense, and already the doctor was treating people for sunburn and violent 
headaches, yet no one wanted to miss anything. There was something most engaging about 
travelling on an emigrant ship, Marty decided. No one was bored, very few had seen Panama 
before, and no one laughed if one made a stupidly ignorant remark. 



They saw exotic birds, bright of plumage and raucous of voice. 


"You can't have everything, seemingly," said Philip, "so there's still more to be said for our 
homely little bellbirds and your English nightingales." 

The children were round-eyed at it all, but soon tired, and returned to their deck games, 
running to the side occasionally to see a pelican or an alligator. They had glimpses of bright 
exotic flowers on the shores, and clusters of European bungalows where the jungle seemed to 
be encroaching onthe back gardens. 

Philip said in Marty's ear: "We're due in Balboa at six-thirty. The tinies will be in bed this time, 
and—we hope—asleep. It's Sunday night, so there'll be little shopping done, but I'd like to take 
you ashore." 

Fergus was right beside Marty, sipping a lime drink. 

He grinned. "I got in first, Philip. Marty is coming ashore with me, plus Laura and Pauline. As a 
married man I believe in safety in numbers. You can join us." 

Philip grinned back. "I can't see Rachel being jealous in any case. However, I'll chaperone you, 
and I can report to her." 

Fergus chuckled. "The Yorkshire couple are coming, too, so even if Sparks manages to sneak 
off with Pauline, I'll still be safe. I'll let you off... I guess you'd rather have Marty on your own." 

Marty said quickly, her colour rising, "It's not like that at all, padre. Mr. Griffiths is simply 
cross with me because he thinks I did the wrong thing at Caracas Bay, looking after the 
infants—so, purely to get his own way, he's determined I shall do some sightseeing around 
Panama way, and thus frustrate me in any ideas I may have of continuing to spoil the parents." 

The corner of Philip's mouth lifted. 

"She has a wonderful opinion of me, hasn't she?" 

"Equalled only by your opinion of me," returned Marty. 

The padre heaved a sigh. "You make me feel as if I'm back at my own dinner-table, trying to 
keep the peace between Jocelyn and Grant. You also make me feel incredibly old ... and wise. 
Oh—there's Mrs. Mitchell now. Philip ... look—do go and give her that message." 

He waited till Philip was out of earshot, then the padre turned to Marty. There was a glint in 
his eye. 

"I wish you would go with Philip, Marty. We're here a very short time, and he has a pilgrimage 
to make. I don't want to sound too sentimental about it, and insist on going with him, but I'd 
rather he didn't go alone. His father is buried in Panama." 

"Buried \r\Panama?" 


"Yes, he and his father were returning from a trip when Philip was thirteen. Between Curacao 



and here his father took ill. They rushed him to a famous hospital here, but despite all they did 
to save him, he died. He was buried an hour before the ship sailed, and the boy had to return to 
New Zealand alone. Naturally he doesn't want to be with a crowd." 

"All right, padre," said Marty quietly, "I'll go with him." 

Philip hired a car and the whole night took on a dream-like quality for Marty. They had a 
delightful meal in an odd little cafe that reminded her of a saloon in a cowboy picture. Marty 
was more natural with Philip, knowing the evening would have its poignancy for him, than she 
ever had been. 

The drive lasted two hours and took them around Balboa and through Ancon to Panama. 

"We won't go toOldPanama," said Philip. "The ruins are much better viewed by day, they tell 
me, and the mosquitoes are truly vicious at night there." 

Marty was fascinated by Panama, the blend of the old and the new, though she held her 
breath at the narrowness of some of the streets they had to traverse, with buildings hanging 
over the shops beneath. 

Philip laughed, and patted her hand. "Relax, girl, they're one-way streets, they couldn't be any 
other... that's why we go such a roundabout way. Besides, this driver knows what he's doing. 
It's nothing to him." 

Marty laughed and relaxed. 

Presently they came together up a little hill, and stood shoulder to shoulder by a grave, clearly 
outlined by bright moonlight. They sat down on the edge of it, and said nothing. Past enmity 
didn't seem to matter. Marty could only see a small boy of thirteen standing at that graveside, 
thengoingback to a cabin with an empty berth ... she put out a hand and slipped it into his. 

He didn't release it till they were back at the car. 

"Thank you," he said, as he handed her in. 

There was still that sense of comradeship between them as they walked up the gangway. 
Perhaps that visit to Philip's father's grave had wiped out all that had gone before. You 
wouldn't take a girl you completely detested on a mission like that, would youPPerhaps now, as 
they entered the Pacific, they would leave all that behind, perhaps ... Marty suddenly thought 
of something. 

As clearly as if she had been still looking at it, she saw the plain tombstone. It had said: 
"Richard George Griffiths, beloved father of Philip Richard Griffiths, aged45." 

As quickly as the thought touched the edge of her mind she said: "Philip ... have you got a 
mother?! mean did you have one when ..." She stopped. This could be mistaken for prying, but 
surely not, not after all they had shared this night. 


They had come to the top of the companionway where Philip would leave her to go to her 
own cabin. 



He said slowly: "Yes, I have a mother. She lives in California. When I was eleven she left us ... 
for another man. A man who could give her all the things Father couldn't—then." 

There was a silence. Marty was searching her heart for words that wouldn't be clumsy, that 
wouldn't seem trite, that would be sincere and comforting... 

Before they reached her tongue, Philip added harshly: "You're extremely like her. She was 
red-headed, too. Her hair was as beautiful as yours. Do you wonder that it seemed to me red¬ 
headed women always have an eye to the main chance?" The grey eyes looked down into the 
darkly-blue ones. It seemed to Marty that they were demanding something from her, she didn't 
know what. 

But that, of course, was sheer imagination. He distrusted all red-headed women ... and he had 
heard her expressing the same values that had led his mother away from his father. The dice 
was certainly loaded against any sort of understanding between them. She was foolish to have 
imagined otherwise, even for that most fleeting moment... 

She said, quietly and with an air of finality, "Good-night," and went down to her cabin. 

She was glad the other two were not back yet. She would pretend to be asleep when they 
came in. But long after the ship was quiet, Marty stared into the darkness ... oh well, tomorrow 
they would slip into the Pacific, and she would be facing a new life. In a fortnight or three 
weeks she would be placed somewhere in New Zealand, helping, she hoped, some busy mother 
with her little family. There would be no one from the old life, not Mother, or Daddy, or 
Bernard, or... Philip.... 

Marty had thought the journey through the Pacific would have dragged, for theCaptain 
Bankswas not a fast ship, but oddly enough the time seemed to fly. Leaving Panama they ran 
into a wind squall and heavy rain, then three days out had experienced all the fun of the 
crossing of the Line ceremony. 

The clock went back its half-hour each day, the weather grew cooler, and there was more 
activity on deck during the day. It was noticeable now that the shop on board did much less 
business; money was dwindling, or else folk were more cautious, realising they might need all 
their money for a fresh start in a young country. 

The International Date Line was reached early in August. Marty marked it in her diary, and 
wrote baldly: "We miss today," then stared at it unbelievingly. How odd ... a day disappearing. 

That day they saw whales blowing in the afternoon and knew the end of the voyage was very 
near. By tomorrow the clock would be right by New Zealand time, and by evening they would 
glimpse land. 

Pauline and Laura were down below packing, but Marty was at the rail. There was a long line 
of cloud on the grey horizon, dim and shapeless. Was it cloud or was it...? 

"Aotearoa!" said Philip's voice at Marty's shoulder."The-land-of-the-long-white-cloud. The 
Maoris are very apt and very poetical in their naming. Nothing terse about it. Can't you imagine 
them sighting it from their canoes in the days when the Morioris inhabited the land?" 



There had been a sort of armed neutrality between them these last few weeks. They had 
been careful not to quarrel, not to be alone very much: Marty's doing mostly, but certainly 
Philip had not sought her out. 

He would be as glad as she was that the voyage was over and they would part. They wouldn't 
know till the morning the ship berthed at Wellington where they were going, bar the ones who 
had been brought out for specialised jobs, or who were going direct to relatives. 

Marty wondered, with only a tiny touch of apprehension, just where they might go ... North 
or South Island, city or country? She had said, when the Liaison Officer was making out his lists, 
that she preferred the country. 

"Of course," Philip had said, an emphasis in his voice that flicked Marty on the raw. She had 
continued: "And preferably looking after young children." 

He had raised a disbelieving eyebrow. "Why not some middle-aged farmer's wife in desperate 
need of help in the house? Some poor soul without daughters, only sons ... unmarried?" 

Fergus had come in at that moment, and saved her the necessity of a reply. What had hurt 
was that Philip so rarely used that tone to anyone else. In fact it was noticeable that he had a 
positive genius for smoothing over awkward situations. She'd more than once seen him save a 
sticky situation with ease and kindliness, living up to all that was expected of a Liaison Officer, 
promoting good-will. 

She'd heard the captain say to Fergus once: "He'd make a jolly good permanent official. He's 
got a flair for it, don't you think?" 

The padre had nodded. "He's a good mixer in his own community, and he's come through a 
hard school." 

Marty supposed he meant losing his father at an early age, and the broken home. Still, 
obviously Philip had never known want—that was something. And ... other people lost parents, 
too, and were alone in the world. But since he was kind to everyone else, in her own case it 
must just be strong personal dislike—strengthened by a strange and unfortunate set of 
circumstances, plus the red hair he detested... 

Here, on the skyline, shortly to be translated into the background of everyday living, was New 
Zealand, where in time, she hoped, she would forget Philip Griffiths. It would be good to make 
a new start where no one would doubt her motives, no one sneer... 

Philip's eyes were still on the horizon. 

"Landfall! Somehow it's always a minor miracle to me ... league upon league of ocean, and a 
small ship bearing towards a goal ... seems incredible, in spite of all modern aids for navigation, 
that they should know the way across the sea. You and I and all the rest of us completely 
dependent upon this ship's crew to bring us across this vastness ... then suddenly, landfall out 
of nowhere." He stopped, and added: "Here's the padre. Look at his smile, that means Rachel 
and the kids to him." 


The look Marty gave Fergus was sheer affection. The padre had been homesick and unable to 



hide it this last week. Marty found it endearing. Philip left them. 


"Well, tomorrow will mean journey's end for you, Marty. A very trite remark, but inevitable." 
Fergus looked about and said, in a low voice: "I wonder how many friendships will survive, how 
many romances. There are some I'd like to keep in touch with myself." 

"Yes, I hope I don't lose touch with some. But others..."She stopped. 

"Not exactly kindred spirits!" Fergus twinkled. 

"And I'll be glad to be free of Mr. Griffiths' disapproval!" confided Marty in a rash outburst. 

The padre's beetling brows flew up. 

"I know you've bickered, but I didn't think it was quite like that. In fact. I thought that under it 
all you'd beengood pals." 

"Hardly. He despises me. I'll be glad to be away from him. I can't work in an atmosphere of 
disapproval." 

"You've worked well, none better. Perhaps his attitude was more stimulating than you knew. 
Don't be too hard on Philip, Marty. He's taken one or two knocks, and maybe you're suffering 
because he was jilted some time back. An experience like that leaves an aftermath. He's been 
cynical about women since." 

Marty said evenly: "I was jilted too. I hope I don't take it out on other people." 

"Are you sure you don't?" Fergus looked wicked, provoking. 

A steward at their elbow made them turn. He handed Fergus a radio-telegram. 

Fergus read it, then his eyes met Marty's. He executed an involuntary skip. 

"Rachel will be on the wharf, she's meeting me after all. Thought she couldn't get away, she's 
teaching and end of term is still a fortnight away. But she's made it." 

This wasn't the time to probe further into Philip's reactions. Besides, what matter? Tonight 
they would be in Wellington Harbour, situated on the southern tip of the North Island, they 
would lie out in the stream all night, and berth early tomorrow ... tomorrow, oh, may it come 
quickly, thought Marty. 

It did. Marty's suitcases were packed, a tight ball of excitement inside her. Pauline and Laura 
were on deck, gazing at Wellington, Marty was going up in a moment. There was a knock, and 
Fergus entered, a paper in his hand, and a broad smile on his face. 

"Marty, what do you think? I'd hoped for this, but didn't dare say. You're coming to our 
parish, to a family at Linden Peaks ... splendid folk, none better. Pioneer homestead, owned by 
Joy and Leonard Logie. They have four children. It's only five miles from the Manse, and right 
next door to Philip's farm!" 



CHAPTER III 


SomehowMarty managed to make the necessary responses to Fergus, thanking him. She 
supposed that even before he had left on his trip, these parishioners of his had asked him to 
look out for someone for them. Fergus had never taken the hostility between Philip and herself 
seriously, and wouldn't realise the dismay she felt. 

When the padre had gone Marty sat down on her bunk and coveredher face with her hands. 
This was something she had not anticipated. She had hoped to make her new home amongst 
strangers, among people who were not prejudiced about her, where she would make her own 
impression. She tried to remember if Philip had ever mentioned the Logies. He had said once 
that the remote places were the spots for real neighbourliness, but she didn't know if he meant 
his own place. 

Perhaps she would not see as much of Philip as she feared. The distances were great, she had 
heard, and the holdings or estates large. She hoped Philip's farm was as far from the Logies' as 
might be. But even at the best, it was grim, especially when Fergus had once said that, however 
ridiculous the report might prove to be, it certainly was true of his own district. "We've got 
umpteen bachelors in the place," he had said, and added: "And Rachel, of course, is a born 
matchmaker, and does her best to rectify this! Thus far she's only pulled it off once." 

They were probably all misfits or women-haters, Marty decided recklessly and uncharitably, 
and she would certainly steer clear of that paragon, Rachel MacNeill! Well, she would work out 
her two years with the Logies, and do all she could to disabuse any ideas Philip might put 
around about her and the husband-hunting ... and after thatPAnywhere at all, to get away from 
him, the far north, perhaps. 

Meantime, everyone except Pauline and Laura would feel she was very lucky to have friends 
already in the district to which she had been allotted. Now, she ought to go on deck, and see all 
she could of Wellington. It was eight-thirty, and they were getting near. 

Wellington was beautiful on its green hills, the suburban houses climbing high, yet always 
leaving the crests untouched. It was a perfect harbour, the tall buildings and waterfront 
occupying the flatter, more spacious bays at the foot of the high hills, and across the harbour 
there were endless little bays where homes and shops nestled. 

The gulls were screaming and circling, there were trains hooting and sirens going, and smoke 
rising ... and down below the official harbour launch was leaving the ship. Now they could see 
knots of people on the wharf they were making for, indistinct still, but those passengers who 
were being met were straining every nerve to recognise dear ones who had preceded them to 
this new country, or to pick out relations they had never yet seen. 

The padre and Philip turned up beside the three girls, and suddenly the padre gave a shout. 

"She's there! There she is—Rachel. Right on the end of the wharf, Philip. Oh, she's got the 
youngsters with her—won't they be thrilledIShe won't be able to pick us out yet in this crowd 
... by Jove, she has ... that'll be because of my dog collar." 



The ship seemed to take an interminable time nosing in to the wharf, and by now the people 
on it had left the end, and were lined up behind the barricade down the middle of it. 

"This is going to be most tantalising for all these people," said Fergus. "It's just after nine- 
thirty, and we've been told no one is to go off till two o'clock. It's a matter of sorting everything 
out and getting them into groups for North and South Islands. The South ones will go down on 
the interisland steamer tonight, and the North ones who aren't staying in Wellington will be 
leaving on various buses and trains." He leaned out. "What's Rachel trying to say, do you 
think?" 

There was so much chatter on deck it was hard to pick up, so Rachel was supplementing her 
words with gestures. 

"Oh, the youngsters are starving, they've been here so long, so they're going off to the 
railway cafeteria for a cup of tea. They must have got to know we can't get off for hours." He 
was galvanised into action, too, then ... waving his arms and shaking his head. Rachel laughed, 
and signified they would wait. 

Fergus disappeared. Ten minutes later Marty looked down. "Why ... there's the padre!" 

He was off the ship and striding towards the barricade. They watched him say something as 
he neared, and put out a hand to each of the children, who leapt the barricade, chattering 
madly. Fergus put both hands out to his wife, who came over it very neatly. She stood a 
moment, both hands in his, and before she lifted her face for his kiss, held him off a moment, 
their eyes locking, seeking to bridge the gap of the months apart. 

Suddenly a cheer went up from the ship's rail, a tribute to the popularity of the padre. Rachel 
and Fergus drew apart, they could see the colour run up into Rachel's face, then she laughed. 

"He's bringing them on board," cried Philip, delighted. "I think the Captain must have invited 
them for lunch. I'll take you to meet them." 

"No, thanks," said Marty hurriedly. "You go, you're old friends. They won't want me." 

"Don't be stupid. Rachel will want to meet her husband's newest parishioner." 

Marty said coldly: "I'm an Anglican, not a Presbyterian." 

"It wouldn't matter to Fergus if you were a Roman Catholic or a Communist. It's a united 
community at Linden Peaks township. Everybody visits everyone else. The priest often drops in 
at Logie's. He comes and fishes on their property." 

Marty supposed she had better go to save further argument. 

"But, Mr. Griffiths, before we go, there's one thing I must say—I had no idea that Fergus was 
trying to place me in his parish. Believe me, I'd have turned it down if I'd had the chance." 

Philip gave her an odd look, started to say something, changed his mind, and grinned. 


"Well, it's just as well for your own sake you didn't. You'll love the Logies, and Joy can 



certainly do with some help." 


Marty continued, her colour high, "I know it's as unwelcome to you as to me, but once I get 
settled in, we won't need to see much of each other." 

The corner of Philip's mouth lifted. "No, that's one consolation," he agreed. "I'll drop you on 
the doorstep, mutter 'Now heaven help you!' to Joy, and run!" 

"You'lldrop-r 

"I'm taking you down. It's only sensible. Fergus thought it best." 

"I'd much rather go down by myself and make my own way to Linden Peaks." Marty's tone 
was ungracious. 

"I don't doubt it, but Fergus thinks it's the best way, and I can't think of any real reason to 
offendhim, to act otherwise." The amused note crept into his voice. "Don't worry, I shan't give 
Mrs. Logie any idea of your real motives in coming to New Zealand." 

Marty couldn't trust herself to reply to that. She said, changing the subject: "Well, if you insist 
I meet Mrs. MacNeill now, let's get it over." 

Fergus was introducing his family to the Scots master-at-arms at the head of the gangway. He 
turned and saw the pair of them approaching, and introduced Marty. 

The youngsters flung themselves on Philip, talking madly. 

Marty laughed as she greeted Rachel. She said: "How homesick your husband has been for 
you ... it's a greatcompliment to any wife."' 

Rachel wasn't at all what she had imagined ... younger, too. Marty had thought she would be 
buxom and managing, with an air of over-efficiency and calm. 

But Rachel was excited as the children, round-faced and merry, and dressed beautifully in 
hunting green tweeds with a bright splash of scarlet. 

"A new suit," said Fergus approvingly. 

"Yes," said Grant, "that's the pigs. We've done jolly well out of them. I've got a new bike, too, 
and Jocelyn's got roller skates." 

Fergus looked staggered. "Pigs ... skates ... bikes ... what in the name of fortune?" 

Rachel dimpled. "The lease of the manse glebe was up shortly after you left. I decided to run 
it instead of renting it to someone and just getting free milk. And I've always liked pigs. We've 
got simply beautiful styes and runs, Fergus. You ought to see them. The church managers built 
them for me, and the sawmiller provided the wood. They're as clean as can be. They don't 
smell a bit!" 

"I suppose you give them a bath every day!" suggested her husband facetiously. 



"No. I hose them down, and rub them dry with wisps of straw." This piece of information 
silenced Fergus temporarily, and Rachel continued: "And I had the pigs given me ... the ones we 
started with. Old Sam's looking after them while we're away. We've done so well with them." 

Fergus said helplessly: "What are you feeding them on?" 

Rachel looked guilty. "Well... I had to get a cow. They get skim milk. The cow had twin calves. 
Both heifers." She added hastily, "It's all right. I learned to milk, so did the children." 

Fergus waved his hands. "Pigs! A cow! Calves! What else?" 

No one was more surprised than he when Jocelyn answered with a note of supreme delight, 
"A pony. Dad!" 

Rachel sighed. "I warned them to break it gently ... infact, gradually. I thought by the time we 
got to Christchurch you might have learned the extent of our livestock. Poor Fergus!" 

"To think I was homesick for you," he said, looking grim. "Is there any more to come?" 

"Not to speak of, darling ... only a few ducks and geese and turkeys." 

"I suppose you know," said Fergus, "in case it hasn't occurred to you, my sweet, that 
ministers do move on from time to time. We might even go to the city next. It's certainly time I 
was home to curb you." 

He looked at his wife then with something in his eyes that made Marty drop hers. She 
decided she liked Rachel after all. 

Marty turned to the children. 

"Now, perhaps your father would like to take your mother down to his cabin. I'll show you 
over the ship, children." 

She was rather put out when Jocelyn slipped a hand into Philip's. 

"Yes, that would be goody, come on, Philip," the child said. 

Marty stood at the rail of the/-//ne/T 700 ,the inter-island ferry steamer, watching the lights of 
Island Bay, a suburb of Wellington, fade. 

Philip waved a hand in the direction they were going. 

"Now home," he said. 

They would make down the coast all night, as far as Port Lyttelton, berthing about seven, 
then taking the train through the tunnel cut under the Port Hills, to the city of Christchurch, the 
capital of Canterbury. 

"When we're out of sight of land. I'll take you down to the saloon for supper, then you might 
feel like turning in early." 



It was quite a hint. Marty tightened her lips and said: 


"I've already given the stewardess a tip to bring supper to my cabin. My cabin-mate is turning 
in early, as she has a smallboy with her. I just came upon deck to let her get him settled without 
a stranger around. She said she'd travelled from Wanganui, and was tired. The train was late 
and she hadn't had time for a meal, so I told the stewardess, and she's going to bring some 
sandwiches and biscuits along at nine o'clock." 

Philip said, expressing no regret that he was to be deprived of her company, "While I think of 
it, go easy with your tipping. It's not done much here." 

Marty looked at him. There's one thing, Mr. Griffiths, I'll not go wrong while you're around, 
will I? I mean, you couldn't resist putting me right, could you?" 

Philip's voice sounded impatient. It put her in the wrong, made her feel churlish. 

"I'm just putting you wise. Miss Reddington. I thought it might make it easier and quicker for 
you to absorb New Zealand ways, if I made plain statements about the things in which we 
differ." 

"I'm not at all sure I want to absorb all New Zealand ways ... for instance, I can't say I admire 
their manners. Of course, I may meet people who will change my first impressions, but thus far 
I find them..."She broke off, choking a little with the tide of her feelings. 

Philip's voice was imperturbable, as it prompted her: 

"You find them ...?" 

"I find them blunt, and overbearing and ... and deliberately unkind!" 

She turned sharply on her heel and walked towards the lighted companionway, aware as she 
did so that a maddening chuckle followed her. 

The little boy was asleep when she entered the cabin, but his mother was sitting on the edge 
of the bed, reading a magazine. 

She looked up as Marty came in, and smiled, white teeth flashing between her full red lips, 
her cheeks the warm, golden brown of the Maori. 

She said simply, "My name is Lancaster. Mine Lancaster—Hinemoa, really, same as this ship. 
You say Mine as if it was spelt Heeny. Most i's in Maori are pronounced like e's, and every 
syllable is accented equally." 

Marty smiled."Thank you for telling me that," she said. "It does make it so much easier." She 
crushed down the thought that Philip had tried just that, and been rebuffed. "I suppose you 
don't want us to talk too much in case we wake the wee boy?" 

The girl laughed. "Not Tiaki ... once he's off you just can't wake him. His name means Jacky, 
by the way. My father-in-law was called Jack, not John. John is Hoani, and William is Wiremu, 
George is Hori. I have a little girl, too. You would probably think we'd called her Maria. It is that. 



really, but it's spelt Maraea. The ae together in Maori is i. 


"She's with my mother-in-law in Christchurch. She's not been widowed long, and it's 
company for her, while I went to visit my mother at thepoin Wanganui-Putiki." 

"What'sapo.?"asked Marty. 

"A Maori village." 

Just then the stewardess arrived with the supper, and shortly both girls turned in. 

Marty came up on deck early, feeling Mrs. Lancaster might be glad to have the cabin to herself 
while she washed and dressed wee Tiaki. 

There was a cool wind blowing and very few passengers on the dim-lit deck. Marty felt she 
would appreciate a few solitary moments to marshal her thoughts and her courage for all the 
new adventures the day might bring her, but it was not to be. As she stepped on to the deck, a 
figure swung around from the rail. Philip. 

She hesitated, and would have gone to the port side, but he said: "Nothing to see on that 
side. Miss Reddington ... nothing nearer than the South Pole. The land's on this side." She 
would still have defied him and walked away, but there were two men with him who had 
swung around, too,so she came to the rail. 

They came into Lyttelton Harbour between the Winking Buoy and Godley Head lighthouse, 
and entered the deep volcanic harbour, with daylight breaking on bare brown hills, tinged here 
and there with green. 

They turned about to go into Lyttelton itself. A good many passengers were on deck now, and 
down below some were lining up for the gangways. The two men melted away. 

Marty said, "I'd better go down and get my luggage together. Mrs. Lancaster should have got 
her small boy dressed by now." 

Philip said sharply, "Mrs. Lancaster? Is she a Maori?" 

Marty looked puzzled. "Yes, she is ... but how did you tumble to that?l mean—Lancaster isn't 
a typically Maori name, is it?" 

"No, of course not. But a friend of mine, a chap I went to school with, married a Maori girl. His 
name was Bill Lancaster. I'll go down with you, she may need a hand with the youngster on to 
the train." 

Hine said her mother-in-law would have brought the car over the hill from Christchurch, and 
presently, lined up at the rail, they picked her out, a dark-eyed little girl in her arms. 

nine's mother-in-law greeted Philip warmly, and insisted that they come with her across 
Evan's Pass to the plains. 


"In fact," she said, "you can drive, Philip, and it will give me a chance of talking to Hine. You 



and Miss Reddington can come with us for breakfast." 


They came up over the Pass, and down to the plaints, edged on one side by the Pacific, on the 
other by the Southern Alps, crossed a river, got into a stream of traffic city-bound, before they 
turned off into a quiet suburb, each little bungalow neat in its quarter-acre of garden, where 
Mrs. Lancaster lived. 

Marty felt she could have enjoyed her breakfast more, the bacon and egg, the excellent 
coffee, the warm living-room, but for the presence of the man beside her, disapproving and 
hostile. 

The meal over. Mine ran them into the city, where Philip was to pick up a brand-new station- 
waggon for use on his farm. Marty felt that the worst of her ordeal was over. 

She could see Christchurch was a beautiful city, laid out in precise, right-angled fashion 
between the tree-lined belts that enclosed its square mile, a preciseness only broken by the 
meanderings of the green-banked Avon, but she had little chance of seeing much. 

Mine dropped them on a street corner. There was a paper-stand on the corner where Philip 
bought a paper, tucking it under his arm and hurrying her off to the garage. He was delighted 
with his new conveyance, walking around it, admiring its lines, talking over its performance 
with the sales manager. 

They went into the office to fix up the details, contact the Motor Union about the insurance, 
before Philip could take it on the road. Marty went in with them and sat down. 

They had risen and were on the point of leaving when the sales manager said "There was a 
nasty accident up your way yesterday ... hear about itPLate in the afternoon. One of these freak 
accidents, with nobody to blame. Happened at a crossroads near Lauriston. A big transport 
started to pull up to give way on the right, and the driver got stung by a bee right on the eyeIHe 
drove clean into the side of the car. He came out of it with a broken arm, but the two 
passengers, man and wife, in the other car, took the brunt of it. They're both badly injured and 
in Ashburton Hospital." 

"Wonder if I know them," said Philip, concerned. "Who were they?" 

The man shook his head. "Couldn't tell you the name. It didn't register." 

Marty said, "I'm holding your paper, Mr. Griffiths, would you like to look?" 

He unfolded the paper, took a moment or two to find the item, grew very still, looked up at 
her, the colour leaving his face. 

"It—it's Joy and Leonard," he said. 

"Oh, no!" cried Marty protestingly. 

Philip went back to the paper, going over the details. 


"The car is a complete write-off. They both have severe head injuries, possibly other injuries. 



and Leonard has a broken leg and arm. They've not yet regained consciousness and are on the 
dangerously ill list." He passed a hand over his forehead. 

The manager said quickly, "Can I get you a drink?" 

"No, thanks," said Philip. "I'm all right. I'd better be on my way." 

In silence he helped Marty into the station-waggon, and drove out, heading towards the river. 
Marty kept quiet as they threaded the traffic. Philip pulled into a parking place by the river. He 
leaned his hands on the wheel and his head on his hands. Marty waited in silence, feeling 
deeply for him, dismayed and uncertain. He lifted his head and looked at her. 

"And what on earth am I going to do withyoL/?"he demanded. 

Marty stared. "What are you going to do withmePWell—whatwou/c/you do? Get me there as 
soon as you can, of course. Surely I can be of help in a situation like this!" 

"You'd be nothing but a complication and a responsibility!" he told her bluntly. 

Marty reined in her temper. This was shock, she knew. He didn't mean it. For the moment he 
wasn't seeing things clearly. 

Shesaid: "I fail to see that. I'm engaged to help with the children. Isn't this the moment when 
I can be of most help?" 

He shook his head impatiently. "The children will be getting looked after by my manager's 
wife, I expect. But in any case the whole district would rally round. Someone would take the 
children." 

"They won't have had much time to organise that yet," said Marty, "and it's a large house 
that can put up four children at a moment's notice. Besides, people soon get weary of well¬ 
doing, and tired of children. It looks as if the Logieswill be weeks in hospitalif..." Shestopped, 
changed her mind. "I mean, the children would be better in their own home and all together." 

"I still think it would be better to run you back to Mrs. Lancaster's. She'd put you up for a few 
days till we get things sorted out." 

Marty was furious. "You can't just dispose of me like that! I'm quite capable of deciding my 
own affairs. In any case I wouldn't thrust myself on Mrs. Lancaster. I'd find a hotel ... and get 
myself a job ... but I've no intention of so doing. If you won't take me to Alpenlinden, I'll get a 
train or a bus, and just turn up. It's not foryouto decide at all. I've been engaged by Mrs. Logie, 
and even if you—or the neighbours—decide the children will be best with folk they know. I'll 
still take over the house. It's the very time I'll be needed most. I'm going, and that's all there is 
to it!" 

Philip snorted. "You haven't any idea what it's like—you'd be terrified out of your wits if you 
had to stay in that huge house all on your own." 

"I've not always lived in the heart of London. Actually, you know nothing about me. I kept 
house for my father in a Suffolk vicarage. I spent many a night alone in that twelve-roomed 



house when he went to meetings in London. I'm not the type to get the vapours if a door bangs 
suddenly or a tree creaks outside." 

"All right," said Philip wearily, "but it's on your own head." 

Marty was silent a moment from sheer relief. Then she added, "So let's get going. We may be 
needed." 

After a moment Philip said: "Right. We'll go and pick up our luggage from the station. One 
thing, we've plenty of room for it in this. That's what I got it for. The cab of my truck is too small 
for comfort." 

Marty knew a faint surprise. From the talk she had heard she would have thought that sheep 
station owners would have had a car as well as a truck. 

They headed south past the hospital and along the road cut through the oaks that homesick 
pioneers of a hundredyears ago had planted in Hagidy Park, and on through the prosperous 
suburb of Riccarton. 

As they came out on to the less settled stretches of the Main South Road, a gust of wind hit 
them, making a definite impact on the driving side of the car. 

"Good lord!" Philip sounded disgusted."A nor'wester! Wouldn't it! We hardly ever get them 
so early in the season!" 

Already clouds of dust were lifting, and at every gapoftrees the wind caught the car and 
buffeted it. 

"It's going to be a bad one. It'll reach a high speed later, perhaps sixty or seventy miles an 
hour — gale force," predicted Philip. "Oh well, you might as well get used to them soon as 
late." 

Marty said, quietly but firmly: "Take more than a nor'wester to put me off something I've set 
my mind to." 

"Think so?" again the mocking tone. "Well, time will tell." 

Time would tell, thought Marty. Time to come when I've proved myself. I shan't do any 
protesting now. 

They swung over the railway line at Rakaia and headed due west. As they left the township 
the full force of the nor'wester struck them in blinding swirls of dust. The Alps were there, no 
doubt, because Marty had seen them from the Port Hills, sixty miles away, this morning, but 
they were completely invisible now. Marty felt lost in immensity, the plains seemed to go on for 
ever, flat and drab in the extreme. 

She felt appalled by the grit and the unpleasantness, and the sensation, even in the car, of 
battling the elements. And God alone knew what lay ahead. She hoped she would be able to 
rise to whatever the situation at Alpenlinden demanded of her when she arrived. 



She took out a handkerchief and wiped her face, looking ruefully at the grime. 

"The dust certainly gets everywhere, doesn't it?" 

Philip nodded. "Yes. That's the worst of these English cars. They aren't made for these roads. 
I'll get this one sealedagainst dust at the local garage." 

Marty gave a short laugh. "Oh well, if you can condition the English cars to take it, I daresay in 
time I'll get conditioned to it, also. In fact, I might even become useful ... given time and a 
square deal." 

Philip glanced briefly at her. "You're tired, aren't you?" 

"Not really. At least, not physically, just tired to death of conflict. It will be good to find a job 
to do, and to be free ofdisapproval." 

Philip seemed about to say something, but at that moment they turned a bend, and he had to 
slow down for a mob of sheep. When they had safely negotiated the huge flock, he seemed 
disinclined for further conversation. 

They came suddenly to an opening in the gorse hedges that lined the road, turned in over 
cattle-stops that rattled hideously, where white-painted bars said, "Ngaio Bend" and an 
aluminium mail-box said, "P. R. Griffiths." 

Philip's house was new, and looked as if it wasn't yet finished, but Marty was past taking any 
interest in the surroundings, she wanted to find out what had happened to the Logie children, 
and how soon she could get them over to Alpenlinden, and know some freedom; 

As they stopped, the back door flew open and Philip's manager appeared, clutching by a hand 
each two somewhat dishevelled-looking children. The Logie twins, Gaynor and Gregory. 

Graham Stewart said, "Thank God you're back, Phil ... way to greet you ... didn't expect it to 
be like this." He held out his hand. 

Philip said, in a low voice: "How are they?" 

"You've seen the paper? Condition still unchanged." A grim silence descended upon them. 
Marty broke it. She noticed that Gaynor had tear-stains on her cheeks and her leg was bleeding. 

"I'm Marty Reddington, and here to help. What's Gaynor done?" 

Graham Stewart's expression lightened. "Thank heavenfor a woman!" 

Philip looked surprised. "Why ... where's Rhona?" 

Graham's look was rueful. "She went into the nursing-home at Rakaia yesterday morning, and 
we've had no word yet. She's still in labour." He sounded worried. 

Philip had no help to give over this. Marty said quickly: "Is it her first baby?"Graham nodded. 


Marty said, in a matter-of-fact way, "Then there's nothing to worry about. Not in the least 



unusual with a first. She probably went in far too early." She smiled at him. "I suppose you 
rushed her in, in case things happened suddenly." 

He grinned. "I'd have had her in still sooner if she'd have gone." 

Marty nodded sagely. "Well, no wonder there's no news yet. She's had a long first stage. Her 
pains may even have stopped for a while. She probably even had a sleep last night, which I 
suppose is more than you had." 

Some of the tension went out of the man's face. Marty supposed that even if he knew all 
there was to know about lambing, he probably didn't know a thing about babies. 

Philip gave her a glance that held respect, and even gratitude, she thought. It was immensely 
gratifying to realise that even if she was a raw new chum, there were still situations where only 
a woman could help. 

Marty didn't rush the children. She said to Graham: "If you show me the bathroom, and 
where the bandages are. I'll get this graze bound up." 

In the kitchen, Robin Logie, a nine-year-old boy, was reluctantly tackling a huge pile of dishes, 
and Anne, who looked about eleven, was peeling potatoes. 

Marty tossed her hat off. "Oh, good, you've got a start with the dinner. I'm Marty. I'll just get 
Gaynor's leg fixed and I'll be out to help you." She hoped Anne would not mind her taking over, 
she was old enough to be resentful and had had a shock. 

Philip came with her to the bathroom, which was rather untidy, natural enough under the 
circumstances, but she could see it was well appointed. He sat down on the edge of the bath 
with Gaynor on his knee. 

Gaynor said apprehensively: "I don't want any of that stingy stuff on it!" 

"Iodine? Oh, we don't use that much these days. Let me see what's here. Oh, acriflavine ... 
that doesn't sting at all, it's a pretty yellow colour, not a horrid brown." 

She put a thick towel under the child's leg, found some cotton-wool and disinfectant, and 
bathed it, then bound it up firmly. 

"That's almost a professional job," said Philip, sounding surprised. 

Marty's lips twitched. "I didn't spend twenty-four hours a day in a London office!" 

Gaynor sat perfectly still. Marty washed her face gently, found a brush and comb, and tidied 
the nut-brown hair. 

Philip put the child down, told her to run off to Anne, and stood up. 

"Things are in the very devil of a mess. Graham tells me this couple Len had went off suddenly 
last week. Just to complicate things, lambing's just starting, and Len has got some stud stuff this 
year. We'll be flat out for weeks. I think I know someone in the village who would take the 



twins, and the older two could perhaps stay with you in the big house." Marty set her chin. 
"The sooner the children get settled back in their own surroundings the better. I'll take the four 
of them back as soon as we've rustled up some sort of meal." 

Philip gave in; he could see nothing else for it at the moment, though, as he told her, he could 
see plenty of rocks ahead. 

She went out to Anne, who was struggling with an unfamiliar stove. 

Anne said defensively: "I can manage ours at home, it's a heat storage electric, but Philip's is 
one of these new ones, and I don't know how to set it. I'm not even used to switches, ours is on 
all the time." 

Marty laughed. "I don't know anything about this kind, either, Anne, but I daresay we'll find 
out by trial and error. What meat is there?" 

"There's some cold leg of mutton, but it looks awfully scrappy and dry, and Graham said we'd 
better just open some tinned peas, and have biscuits and a cup of tea after. But the twins 
usually have mashed-up vegies, and gravy or stew and Mummy likes them to have a pudding." 
The child's voice trembled on the "Mummy." 

Marty said crisply: "Shall we mince the meat? Is there a mincer?And will there be any fresh 
vegies?" She mustn't appear to take over entirely, Anne might resent it. 

"There are carrots and parsnips, but I didn't know how long to cook them, and there's a 
pumpkin in the vegetable bin." 

Marty wished she had the courage to attempt an apple pie, but the stove was so full of 
unfamiliar and technical-looking gadgets that she decided to play safe, and peeled and cored 
some apples, stuffed them with dates, and baked them. She found some cream in the fridge. 

The phone rang. Philip answered it. He turned to Graham. "Rakaia Cottage Hospital on the 
line," he said. 

They saw immediately by Graham's expression that the news was good. He put the receiver 
down, and turned to them. 

"A boy. Eight pounds eight ounces, and Rhona is very well." Care dropped from him. "They 
said I could come in any time, but Rhona knows what sort of a pickle we're in, she'll 
understand. I'll ring later and say I'll be in tonight." 

Philip grinned. "You'll never settle to anything. As soon as we've had dinner, you take the 
truck and go. I can't do anything outside till I get Miss Reddington and the children settled at 
the homestead." 

Marty began to set the table. 

They went to Alpenlinden throughthepaddocks and over a creek. 


"You needn't worry about that creek," said Philip. "There are quite a number of fences 



between it and the house. The children have had it drummed into them. What's the drill, 
youngsters?" 

"No one goes to the creek or the pond without a grownup," said Robin and Anne in unison. It 
was left to Gaynor, as usual, to finish it. "Or we get our bottoms smacked—f7orc/,"she said, 
mournfully. 

Philip added, "Lennie has even the water-races fenced off where they come near the house. 
Too much of a worry for Joy, otherwise." 

Nevertheless it made Marty realise what a responsibility it was to take care of other people's 
children. 

"If there are other hazards, ones I mightn't know about, you'd better tell me before you go." 

By this time they were through the gate into the garden and up the back steps. Marty 
surprised tears in Anne's eyes. It would be coming afresh to the child that her mother was not 
there to welcome her. 

She said, quickly, "Well, Anne, you're going to have a busy time showing me around. I'll want 
to know where everything is, and how I should do things. I'll make the most appalling blunders, 

I suppose, so you'll have to keep me right. We'll get the twins down for their nap in a few 
minutes when they've had a wash, and Robin and you can show me around. In the meantime, 
I'm dying for a drink of water. Shipboard water is never nice, I'd like a really cool fresh one." 

As she expected, they both dashed to get it. Marty swung around to Philip. 

"I think Anne's about all in; she's old enough to realise how serious this is. I'll have to get her 
occupied. Nothing like work to take your mind off things. I know you'd prefer to show me 
around yourself, but I think we could manage, and it would help if we got the children settled 
down into a routine again. Besides, I imagine you'll have plenty to do." 

"I certainly have. Graham felt he shouldn't be beyond reach of the phone, in case either of 
the hospitals rang him this morning, so he's not been around the sheep yet. He saw to the 
milking and poultry it both places, stationing the kids by the phone, but he rushed it through. I 
thought I'd go round the sheep here now, then go over home. Graham will come over here for 
the night's milking, and young Robin can do the rest. After tea tonight I'll go into Ashburton 
Hospital. If they're still unconscious, of course, I can do nothing, but if they've rallied at all. I'll 
be able to reassure them the children are all right." He smiled at her. 

So it looked as if Philip was glad, after all, that she was here; perhaps in time they might lose 
sight of the enmity that had almost become a habit. 

Philip heard the children returning and said hastily: 

'You can get me on the phone around tea-time, if anything crops up, and I'll call in tonight 
after I've been to hospital. It will get dark about six tonight, and be quite dark when I get back, 
so don't get a scare when you hear me come, will you?" 


Robin and Anne seized a case each, and Marty two, and they went out into the main hall. Marty 



hadn't been prepared for so spacious a house; she had envisaged something more on utility 
lines, but this was lovely, a kauri staircase that curved up to a wide landing, the whole covered 
luxuriously with soft, beige, flowered carpeting, something that wouldn't show dust, she 
realised. 

Fascinating little passages branched off the landing, and the twins, not to be outdone in 
showing her around, raced along one, and at the end flung open a door. Marty stepped in, 
stopped. 

"Oh, no. This won't be for me. This is one of the best guest rooms. My room will be smaller, 
plainer, near yours I should think." 

"This is near ours," said Robin, and Anne got in quickly, "Mummy did this up especially for 
you. She said you were coming a long way, by yourself, and you'd want a room where you could 
get away from us if you wanted to. So she went flat out." Anne giggled. "Mummy had wall-to- 
wall carpeting in mushroom pink ordered for here, and she had started curtains to 
match—then Philip wrote to her, and she said mushroom pink would never do for a girl with 
red hair, so she rushed into town and got this." 

Marty was silent. If Philip had written, it must have been from Panama. The padre would have 
told him he was trying to get her for the Logies. She could well imagine where the reference to 
red hair would come in. As clearly as if she had seen the letter, she could see the words: "She's 
got red hair, and a temper to match!" 

Yet evidently none of Philip's warnings had affected the warm-heartedness of Mrs. Logie's 
preparations for her... oh, if only Mrs. Logie were here now. 

Walls were the palest of green, and the floor covered with a carpet that was spring itself ... a 
pale grey, sprinkled with a floral design in primrose and lavender. The bedroom suite was in 
grey ash, a Queen Anne design, and the curtains and covers in primrose, with some in lilac. 

"To match the wistaria outside. Mummy said," Anne told her, delighted at Marty's reactions 
to all her mother had planned. 

"I can hardly wait till your mother gets home to thank her for all this," said Marty. 

She saw a strange expression flit over Anne's face. It was as if, for a moment, a shadow lifted. 
That was what Anne needed, some reassurance that her mother would come back. 

Marty rummaged in her case for an apron, and slipped it on. That would make her look less of 
a stranger. 

"Tonight, after tea, you can help me unpack. I've got some awfully nice English sweets that I 
got at the shop on board the ship, and some games and books. But we must get tidied up now. 
Where's the bathroom, and we'll get the twins ready for their nap." 

Naturally, with so much happening, the three-year-olds didn't go down without protest, but 
almost as soon as they got them tucked down, they fell asleep, and the other threestole quietly 
downstairs. 



The kitchen was a large one, dating back to the early days, when families were large, and a 
great number of shearers and harvesters had to be fed; but it was modernised, and had an 
electric stove and a solid fuel one. 

There was a deep freeze chest in one corner, packed with frozen foods. She thought 
housekeeping ought to be fairly easy here with all the gadgets. She had noticed a dish-washer, 
a floor-polisher, a cake-mixer, a liquidizer, a milk-shake mixer, a spin-dry washing-machine, and 
a clothes-drier. 

Robin had explained: "Mum can't often get help in the house, so we got all the conveniences 
we could." 

Now it was night, half-past eight. Marty had discovered that this meal they called tea was 
really a supper. They had afternoon tea, a hand-round affair, tea and scones and cakes, at three 
or a little later, and then this meal at about six, though Anne had explained that, as she and 
Robin were away at school all day, Mondays to Fridays, the family at home had lunch in the 
middle of the day, instead of the dinner most farmers had, and they had their dinner as the 
evening meal at six. 

It had been a long day and an upsetting one, but now Marty felt at peace. She had won her 
point with Philip. In spite of the calamity of finding her employers were in hospital, she was 
here, settled in, doing a very necessary job. 

The future was uncertain, everything depending upon whether or not the Logies recovered ... 
Marty shut the door of her mind upon that unwelcome thought. Theymt/sfrecover, for the 
children's sake. 

Her head was spinning, she could still at times feel the motion of the ship, rising and falling, 
and as soon as Philip came in with his report from the hospital, she would go to bed, and cope 
with the dust next day. 

It had turned cold, so he had lit a fire in a small living-room that led off the kitchen, and had 
put the kettle on the hob. Gaynor and Gregory had slept late in the afternoon, too late, and had 
been disinclined for bed at night. They hadswamped the bathroom when she had bathed them, 
and played up when they went to bed. Another night when they were used to her, she would 
be firmer. 

Fortunately Robin and Anne had chosen to go to bed quite soon to read, and had both fallen 
asleep over their books. Marty had tucked them up tenderly, poor lambs, and tiptoed 
downstairs to tidy up. 

She was glad of the company of the dogs. They had accepted her all right, and were now 
curled up in the baskets in the kitchen. She heard a low growling in Muggin's throat, and 
thought it would be Philip. 

She heard him speak to the dogs, then he came in, his head bare as usual, his coat collar 
turned up. He looked weary. 

Marty felt a rush of gladness as he came in. That, she told herself sternly, was merely because 
he was the only person she knew around here, the only link with England. 



He dropped into a chair and looked at her. She knew from his eyes that the news wasn't 
good. He leaned forward, his handsclaspedbetween his knees, and looking at them, he said: 
"They're still deeply unconscious, no change whatever. They're being well looked after, of 
course, but there's nothing we can do. Just wait. To see Joy and Lennie like thatIJoy is so full of 
the sheer gladness of living, and to see her lying so white and still and uncaring.... 

"I saw the Sister and the house-surgeon. They couldn't tell me much. I said if there was any 
return to consciousness to allay any anxiety they might feel about the children by assuring 
them they were being well looked after. That you were here. It's the very devil not being able 
to do anything. What a home-coming!" 

Marty would have given anything to be able to go across to him, to have the right to put her 
arms about him, to lay her cheek against his in wordless sympathy. 

Instead she said: "I've got some hot coffee ready, and some toast." 

They drank it in companionable silence. Marty didn't know if their common anxiety had 
drawn them nearer, or if it was just that for the moment they were both too deadly tired to 
fight. 

"That wind is still strong. I'm beginning to think nor'westers are really as bad as they are 
painted!" 

"Actually, it's veering around to the sou'west now. Thought it would at this time of year. We'll 
get rain before morning." He added: "I'd better be on my way. If I sit here long. I'll go to sleep. 
Just imagine—at this time last night we were easing out of Wellington Headsy and all seemed 
set fair. No idea of what was ahead. You're dead-beat, too, aren't you?" 

Marty admitted it. 

"Just as well... it's a strange place, and you'll be too tired to be nervous." 

"You're determined I must be nervous, aren't you?" 

He looked at her impatiently. "There are plenty of N.Z. women, country ones, who don't like 
being left alone at night—you needn't be so anxious to cover up. I won't think any the worse of 
you for it." 

Marty sparked, despite weariness. "I'mnofnervous. I've got the dogs, and the children. If 
some of your other notions about me are as fallacious as this, I shall delight in proving you 
wrong." 

She sounded like a petulant child, and knew it. Philip just laughed, his merriment aggravating 
her further. 

"Well, if you hear any odd sounds, like souls in torment, it's just Joy's guinea fowls, and if 
you're anxious at all, ring me,34S. The local exchange closes down from midnight till eight in 
the morning, but we're on the same party line. It's three short rings. I'll show you." 


"I don't imagine I'll be ringing you," said Marty shortly. She had intended just to drop into bed 



after he left, but she unpacked, finding spacious chest and drawer room in the bedroom Mrs. 
Logie had prepared so lovingly. It would be easier to do it now, with the children in bed, and 
leave her free to cope with dust and dirt tomorrow. 

There were many evidences of thoughtfulness ... a jar of winter-sweet on the bedroom 
window-sill that looked east, some early narcissi on the desk, a pile of English and New Zealand 
magazines on the bedside table, toilet accessories on the dressing-table. Marty was prepared to 
love New Zealand and New Zealanders on the strength of this... all save one. 

She had a bath, exulting in the hot water, relaxing limbs and mind. She would pray, oh, how 
she would pray that the children's parents might recover. She towelled herself vigorously, 
feeling a new woman. She would go downstairs and look for a torch, so that she might have a 
last look at the children. 

Marty buttoned her blue velvet housecoat about her and descended the stairs. She wasn't 
quite to the landing where the stairs turned when, without warning, the lights went out. The 
darkness was utter and unnerving. She hesitated, one foot swinging, and clutched the banister 
rail. 

It must be a general power-failure. No wonder, in a wind like this. Suddenly she heard the 
oddest sound, like the tattoo of a thousand drums, constant, unceasing. Then she heard the 
rain sweep against the casement window on the landing, and realised that it was heavy rain on 
the corrugated iron roof. Some of the house, the older part, was roofed with tiles, though most 
of the houses here had iron roofs, but Philip had said this wing had been altered, and had been 
done temporarily with iron, during a post-war shortage. 

Rather shaken, Marty continued down. She remembered Daddy saying once, as they settled 
into a new vicarage: "A house is never really your own till you can walk confidently anywhere 
within it, in the dark." 

He was certainly right. Marty eventually found herself in the living-room, after blundering into 
a cupboard in the passage, and almost missing this door altogether. She groped to the 
mantelpiece and found the box of matches she had used to light the fire which by now was 
merely grey ashes. The box wasn't very full. 

The matches helped her to search store-room and kitchen for candles, but not onewastobe 
found, or a torch. There were so many drawers and cupboards where they might be, and she 
daren't use too many matches. 

Suddenly she remembered there were pale lemon candles in silver candlesticks in the 
drawing-room. She felt her way to it, anxious not to use any more matches, and hoping she 
wouldn't knock anything over, for she had noticed this room was full of good ornaments, stuff 
that might have been heirlooms in pioneer days. 

It was a great relief to put up a hand and grasp a candlestick. As she went upstairs with it, she 
felt like someone strayed in from another century. She carefully switched off as she went, lest 
the lights come on when she was asleep. 

All the children were sleeping like angels. As shewent over small brown Gregory to tuck him 
in, he rubbed his nose and said sleepily: "Mummy?" Marty said softly, "Yes, darling," kissed his 



smooth cheek and swallowed a lump in her throat. She went to bed, and fell asleep before she 
had time to worry over anything. 



CHAPTER IV 


Sheawoke toablaze of sunlight, and realised she had overslept. But it needn't matter as the 
children were not going to school. 

She slipped out of bed and went to the east window. It was high, and she could see over the 
tree-tops past the river-bed towards some faintly indigo hills. Oh, that would be the Cashmeres 
around Christchurch. It didn't seem so remote when you could see the hills above the city. 

She came back and went through the glass-doored archway into the porch. It looked north¬ 
west. Marty stood entranced. Nothing in yesterday's dust-blinded landscape had prepared her 
for this. 

Beyond the garden lay emerald fields—She thought they called them paddocks here—that 
sloped down to the creek where willows were greening. There wasn't a house in sight. She 
could see a horse in one smaller field, the sun shining on chestnut flanks, and further away 
some sleek Jerseys. 

Past the creek the paddocks were larger, some wire-fenced, some gorse-hedged, and beyond 
that they swept right to the mountains. Incredibly tall, lovely mountains, with grey-blue 
shoulders, and glistening snowy peaks. Some of the lower mountains, foot-hills really, were 
covered with bush, dark and dense, and the whole alpine range was still lit with the dawn flush 
... it was rose and golden, coral and mother-of-pearl and amethyst, deepening and paling, 
tinting baby clouds till they looked like soap bubbles, shining and iridescent. 

Below her lay the garden, a bed of violets right beneath the house sending up an enchanting 
fragrance. A bed of primroses and polyanthus was a blaze of colour, and over a garden seat, in 
all the glory of powdered gold, hung a perfectly symmetrical mimosa tree. 

She heard a scamper in the passage, and Gregory and Gaynor came tumbling in, literally. They 
inevitably collided in doorways, Marty was to learn. Well, the day was upon herand she didn't 
doubt it would be a busy one. 

Graham came over as she was cooking breakfast, to milk the cows and go around the sheep. 
He sniffed appreciatively. 

"Coffee!" he said longingly, and was easily persuaded to have some and some toast. He was 
full of the new baby's charms, and already sure no other baby was quite as wonderful. 

Marty had been relieved to find the power on, but dismayed when she found the heat 
storage stove wasn't hot enough to cook anything on. Robin thought her strangely ignorant, 
and laughed when she looked for switches. 

"It's on all the time," he said. "You lift these lids and put the kettle or the pots on. The oven is 
always hot, too ... about three hundred and fifty degrees to four hundred, and if you want it 
hotter, you switch this booster on ... see, it shows a red light. That takes some of the heat away 



from the elements on top, though. But you see when there's a power failure it takes a long time 
to heat up. It takes thirty-six hours to heat up from dead cold when we're away on holidays. It 
must have been off most of the night, because it's only lukewarm. We'll cover the lids up with 
this old eiderdown, that'll conserve the heat." 

Marty looked at the coal-stove in dismay. It was quite unfamiliar, too, wouldn't Philip crow! 
She hoped he would stay away all day. But she'd have a go at it. Probably Anne would be able 
to tell her something about it. 

She caught sight of the twins sneaking out the door in slippers, and brought them back 
smartly. 

"It was pouring through the night. You can't go out in those. In fact, you'd better put 
Wellingtons on." 

The twins and the other two gazed at her blankly. 

"Put their what on?" 

"Wellingtons ... you know ... rubber boots. I saw some lined up on a rack on the back 
verandah." 

Gaynor chuckled. "She means gum-boots!" she said scornfully. 

Marty laughed. "I suppose there'll be lots of things you'll have to teach me. Now, Robin, you 
get going feeding the poultry, and Anne can help me. I'd love to explore outside, but I daren't. 
Too much to do. Mr. Stewart said you'd mix the mashes." 

Robin departed, the twins with him, and Marty and Anne tackled the dishes and the beds. 
Marty thought the dish-washer wasn't much of a convenience. It took so long to stack, she'd 
just as soon have whisked them through in the sink. 

"Now show me the exact technique of lighting this stove." 

Anne wasn't very sure herself, but Mary experimented, found it had a good draught, and with 
some fierce West Coast coal for starting it, and some slow local coal to keep it going, soon had 
the oven hot. She banked it and began removing dust from the downstairs rooms, but found 
the children interrupted her a good deal. 

This was probably because she was a stranger, and because they still felt the need of 
reassurance. However, the main thing was that they should have a good dinner today, and 
tomorrow the older children would go to school. She found out that the school bus passed the 
gate and took them the five miles in. 

The sunshine still enchanted her, dry and golden, glittering on the mountain snows. 

"Is this an extraordinarily good day for this time of year?" she asked Anne. 

Anne said: "Oh, we get days like this right through the winter, especially in June, July and 
August are often our wettest months, right in lambing time. We get a lot of frosts here. 



especially when the snow stays on the mountains, but the days are mainly fair. Dad says we 
could do with a heavier rainfall." 

The phone rang. Philip. 

"I've some better news. Joy has recovered consciousness. Not fully, but improving. The Sister 
is going to tell her the children are all right, and that you're at the helm. I hope she doesn't ask 
about Leonard. No change in his condition. How did you get on last night when the power 
failed? Or were you asleep?" 

Marty chuckled. "I was on the bend of the stairs and hadn't a clue where candles or lamps or 
matches were. I finally remembered the fancy ones in the drawing-room and groped my way to 
them." 

"Good girl." Gracious! Was Philip Griffiths actually approving? 

He continued: "We didn't know it was off till one of the motherless lambs we'd brought in 
kicked up the devil of a shindy during the night. It was two a.m., and I was worried about you. I 
didn't dare ring you, because it would have meant your trying to find your way to the phone in 
the dark." 

Marty went happily to finish cooking the dinner. Graham appeared with a lamb, slimy and 
weak, and asked Anne to help. 

She knew what he was after, produced a large case lined with blanket and with a sort of lamp 
attached. This was plugged in on the sunny back verandah. The weakling was put into this and 
Graham and Anne began preparing a bottle for it. Marty was fascinated as they fed it. 

When Graham left, she told Anne to set the table on the terrace that looked towards the 
mountains. 

"I'm not getting to waste any of this glorious sunshine," declared Marty. Anne thought she 
was decidedly odd, but awfully good fun. 

So it was that Philip found them, when he came over at one o'clock. He'd been unable to 
make them hear at the back door, and came around to the terrace. 

She saw him come around the side of the house, and went to the steps to greet him, neat and 
trim in a grey skirt and emerald green twin set, with a green checked gingham apron tied over 
it. She looked as much a youngster as any of them. 

He glanced scathingly at the table. 

"Just having a picnic lunch?Something easy?Don't you think the youngsters should have 
settled down to plain, wholesome food today?" 

Marty looked at him. He thought she was taking the easy way ... sandwiches and biscuits, 
buffet fashion, she supposed. She subdued the spark in her eyes, and said gently, oh, much too 
gently for Marty: 



"Would you like to check on what we're having? Just to make quite sure it's nutritiousPPlease 
feel free to do so." 

At that moment Robin and Anne appeared in the doorway, wheeling in the kitchen tea- 
trolley. The most delectable odour rose to Philip's nostrils. Steak-and-kidney pudding, rich with 
thick brown gravy, onions and carrots. Marty filled five plates. Took the lid offa vegetable dish, 
disclosed potatoes, baked in their jackets, then another, with cauliflower in a white sauce, with 
grated cheese, delicately browned, on top. 

She looked across the steam at Philip. 

"You wouldn't care for some, I suppose?" Her tone was as cold as the dinner was hot. 

A reluctant grin broke his severity. "You knowda—jolly well I'd love some.Say, 'I told you sol' 
and get it out of your system! You told me last night you would delight in proving me wrong ... 
first round to you, come what may after it!" 

The steak-and-kidney was followed by an apple pie with a delicious short crust. Philip did full 
justice to his two help mgs. 

"But if the stove was off, how did you get the oven hot enough for pastry?" 

"I used the fuel range." 

Philip looked at her with respect. "Had you ever used one before?" 

She shook her head. "But Anne helped. Would you liketea or coffee? I made some scones." 

"I couldn't resist that. Tea, please." 

The children ran out on the lawn to play, the dogs leaping about them. Marty piled the dishes 
on the trolley, wheeled it out to the kitchen. Philip followed. 

She made the tea, buttered the man-sized scones, light as a feather, Philip, leaning against 
the table, watching her. She was acutely conscious of him. She put the cups on a tray, went to 
lift it. Philip took it from her, put it down. 

He took hold of her by the wrists. She kept her eyes down. 

"Look up at me," he said, so perforce she looked. 

Her pulses began to race, she felt a tide of warmth along her veins.Fancy feeling like this 
merely because a man's eyes looked into yours....Marty, where's your pride, don't give yourself 
away. 

"I was wrong about you, wasn't I? Very wrong. You're certainly going to pull your weight, 
aren't you? Was I wrong about you in other ways too ... I mean...?" 

Marty was never afterwards able to analyse what prompted her to answer as she did, wilfully 
and deliberately. He was all ready to be forgiving and magnanimous, wasn't he? Whatever her 
motive had been at first in coming to New Zealand, he was prepared to admit her better nature 



was triumphing. How dare he be so patronisinglAnd why was she so weak-willed as to 
positively yearn to leave her hands in his, to return the pressure of themPShe knew him only 
too well, and the power he had to woundher... 

Her lip curled. "My dearMr. G ...Of course I'm willing to pull my weight. I'm out to make a 
good impression ... after all, as you know, there's a lot at stake!" 

What he might have said next she was not to know, for at that moment Anne and Robin 
erupted into the kitchen. 

"May we have a scone, too?" they asked. 

Marty buttered them one each, and one each for the twins, too, and by the time she had 
done it, Philip had drunk his tea, said good-bye, and ridden away. 

She didn't see him again till next day, though he made a brief phone call that night to say 
Leonard was recovering consciousness, and that there was more improvement in Joy's 
condition. Marty had slept well, and it was an easier day with the two children departing at 
eight-fifteen on the school bus. 

She managed to get the top floor of the house cleaned as well as the ground floor, and felt 
that soon shewould get into a regular routine. She gave the twins their dinner at twelve, and 
tucked them down for their nap, happy in the thought that she would have a couple of hours 
entirely to herself, with no need to look constantly for the twins to make sure they weren't in 
mischief. 

Marty had a light lunch, relaxed with a magazine for twenty minutes, then put a leg of mutton 
in the oven. Then she sat down to read the booklet of instructions she had found for the 
washing-machine. She ought to do the washing tomorrow. 

A shadow fell across the open doorway, and she looked up. Philip ... and decidedly cross. 

"Who put the cows in that paddock?" he asked. 

Marty stared. What could be wrong with that? She felt that the sooner she started to help 
with the outside work the better. She'd not been engaged as a land-girl, certainly, but in an 
emergency like this she would like to feel of some use. 

She said calmly, "I did." 

"What for?" His voice was silky with suppressed anger. 

"Well, I thought it a shame to leave them in that bare-looking field, so when I saw that one, so 
green and lush, I got them in. They were no trouble, went in quite docilely." 

"Docilely!" said Philip. "It's a wonder they didn't push you over to get in. You've put them in 
the clover! CloverlAnd the whole lot of them has got bloat!" 


Marty gazed at him uncomprehendingly. 



"Ring up Graham, and tell him to come over here right away — tell him hell-for-leather... and 
if you can't get an answer you'd better ... oh, I suppose you can't ride either.Can you ride a 
bicycle? Well, thank the Lord for that — if you can't get an answer, get a bike out of the shed by 
the garage and go for your life over to my place down the track, and beat the gong at the back 
door to bring Graham from wherever he is." 

He turned away, yanked open a kitchen drawer, scattering the contents. 

"Do you know where the steel is ... the steel for sharpening knives?" 

Marty did know where that was. She produced it. She swallowed and said:"Do you have to 
use a sharp knife?" 

He said grimly: "I'll have to sharpen the steel with a file pretty quick, and stick them with that. 
You can use even a pocket-knife if you're stuck. But this makes a bigger hole." 

Marty felt her stomach turn over as she rang three short rings. She got Graham immediately, 
and his exclamation, which he immediately apologised for, was enough to make her feel worse. 
She had evidently committed the worst crime in the farming calendar. They couldn't be more 
horrified if she had fed the cows on arsenic! 

Graham said quickly: "Look, I think the vet's at Uplands. See if you can get him. If all the cows 
are down we'll have to work fast. If he's not at Uplands ring the next farm." 

Marty felt miserably that soon the whole district would know that the little English girl had 
put the cows in the clover. The next hour or two was a nightmare to her. 

She crept over to the side of one of the big barns near the clover paddock, and peeped 
around it at Philip. She saw him tackle the first one, measuring a handspan from the hind leg of 
the cow; saw him plunge the steel into the distended flank, and spring away. When Marty saw 
the green fermented mess pouring out, she felt more ill than ever she had when on theatre 
duty in the hospital. She went back to the house. 

The children came in off the school bus, and were almost as appalled as the men. Robin, 
smugly knowledgeable, said: "Just as well this isn't a dairy farm in the Waikato, Marty.You 
might have killed the whole herd." 

Marty felt she couldn't settle to anything until she knew the cows either were on their feet 
again or had succumbed. She made frequent trips to the corner of the barn in the big stable- 
yard to peep around it. She wasn't sure, but she thought things were improving. In between her 
anxious peerings she managed to get on with the preparations for dinner. 

She decided the next trip must be her last; she didn't want to be caught looking, anyway. She 
heard Philip call out to Graham, "I think we caught them just in time," and drew a breath of 
heartfelt relief. If the Logies came home to find their herd of milking cows wiped out, it would 
be an even worse start for her than if Philip had bluntly told them she was on the look-out for a 
wealthy bachelor. 

She straightened up, and at that moment heard hoof-beats in the stable-yard. She turned to 
see a woman rider. She had longed, during the last day or two, to meet some of the women of 



the district. But now, she knew at a glance that this horsewoman wasn't the answer to that 
wish. She sat her mount superbly, arrogantly, bringing the dapple-grey mare right up to Marty, 
who moved nervously. 

The girl swung down, carelessly, yet with grace of movement. She was taller than Marty, and 
was strikingly beautiful, with dark, smooth hair, entirely unruffled by her ride, drawn back into 
a knot at the nape of her neck. Her skin was white, matt-surfaced, and the skilful red of her 
mouth showed against it to perfection. About the slender column of her throat she wore a silk 
stock, carelessly fastened, and her riding-habit was the last word in elegance, olive green 
gabardine, fitting like a glove. Her sherry-coloured eyes, fringed with black lashes, surveyed 
Marty appraisingly. She tapped at her high-riding boot with the silver-mounted end of a riding- 
crop. 

Her voice was cool, patronising. It brought the colour to Marty's cheeks. 

"Might I ask who you are?" 

Oh, for the friendly greeting she had hoped for from the women of the district. 

Marty said: "I'm here to help Mrs. Logie in the house." 

"Oh, the maid." 

Marty was instantly conscious of her ruffled appearance, sure that the turmoil of the last hour 
showed in her face. 

"Did you want something?" she inquired. 

The sherry-coloured eyes narrowed. 

"English, aren't you?Just recently arrived?" 

"Very recently. I came on the ship Mr. Griffiths was Liaison Officer on. I've not met the Logies 
yet." 

There was no spontaneous expression of horror for what had happened to the Logies, merely 
an abrupt, "What's your name?" 

This was to place her very definitely as the maid, Marty knew ... so much for democratic New 
Zealand. Marty looked demure, and said meekly: 

"Martha." 

The girl looked amused. "But how appropriate." 

Marty lifted guileless eyes to her. "But my second name is Mary," she said. 

She was met with an uncomprehending smile; the girl had missed the allusion completely. 
Marty could remember her father saying, "I've always had such a sneaking sympathy with 
Martha — the world has need of its Marthas. I'd like you to be Martha most of the time, one of 
the world's workers, but when necessary ... and listeners are very necessary at times, to be 



Mary." 


The next moment Martylosther feeling of superiority, fleeting as it had been, when the 
woman said impatiently: 

"Icame to see Mr.Griffiths. Where is he?" 

Marty flushed deeply. 

"I— I —I'm afraid he's busy, very busy." 

She was surveyed coldly. 

"He won't be too busy to see me, I can assure you," she was told. "What's he busy with?" 

"With—with the cows. They've got bloat." 

"Good lordIHow did that happen?" 

"They... ate clover." 

"Do you mean they got in accidentally? Was a gate left open? Or a fence broken down?" 

Marty said reluctantly: "No-o. I put them in the clover." 

The reaction was the same as Philip's and Graham's. 

"You put them in the c/over?"Then the odd eyes, topaz bright now, glinted with cruel 
amusement. "Really, how dimconone get, I wonder?" 

Marty's chin came up. "I'm new to all this," she said. "No doubt I'll learn by experience. Mr. 
Griffiths is in the paddock behind the red barn." 

Marty walked past the woman, and just as she opened the gate into the house-yard, Philip 
must have come around the corner of the barn, for quite distinctly she heard him say: "Why... 
Louise!" 

Louise ... a beautiful name for a beautiful woman. Not a plain,everyday name like Martha! 
There was something in the way Philip saidit that stirred uneasily at Marty's heart. That was 
absurd, because thewoman had been wearing a platinum wedding-ring and an 
immensesolitaire diamond on her left hand. She was evidently well and trulymarried. As Marty 
shut the gate, carefully ... at least she had had thatdrummed into her, that you never, never 
leavegates unfastened...sheheard Louise laugh. Her voicefloated back to Marty. 

"Poor Philip — having quite a time, aren't you, darling? But really, you ought to have more 
sense than to let raw English immigrants loose on the homestead." 

Marty was glad to reach the sanctuary of the house, and gladder still a little later to hear 
hoof-beats retreating. 


At last the commotion subsided. To her surprise the men came in amiably, though she hated 



their air of smug virtue, as at a hard job well done. By a terrific effort at self-control she greeted 
them as if nothing had happened, though she refused to meet Philip's eyes. She said, as they 
washed at the sink on the verandah: "I've got dinner for the children, so if you'd like some 
there's plenty." 

Graham lookedat Philip, and sniffed the appetising aroma. 

"Well, I'm all for it—how about it, boss? Neither Philip or myself are any better in the kitchen 
than you are in the farmyard!" 

The three men laughed heartily, and Marty hated them for the laughter. However, it cleared 
the atmosphere. Marty hurriedly thickened gravy, made sauce for the pudding, whipped cream. 
The mutton was delicious, as home-killed mutton should be, there were roast carrots, potatoes 
delicately browned, and baked pumpkin. The soup was cream of celery. 

Marty set it before them, the children said grace, and Marty got up as if to attend to 
something else on the stove. Philip gazed at her empty place and swung around. 

"Where'syourplate?" 

"I'm not having any. I had a large afternoon tea. I don't feel hungry." 

Philip gave her an exasperated look, lifted the meat towards him and began slicing into the 
leg. 

"I saw you put spare vegetables into the oven to keep hot. Bring them out and don't be so 
mad!" 

Rather than argue in front of Graham and the vet, Marty ate it, feeling every mouthful would 
choke her, and thinking longingly of the time when, children bathed and bedded, shecou/dfling 
herself downonher bed and weep out her humiliation. 

By the time they had done justice to the pudding, the men had mellowed. 

The vet grinned across at her. "I could forgive you anything for a pudding like that." 

Marty smiled back, but not with her eyes. 

She poured coffee, put fresh cheese straws in front of them. Philip leaned back, relaxed, then 
turned to Robin, who was finishing his glass of milk. 

"In all the fuss and commotion, I don't believe you've seen to the poultry, have you?" 

"Crumbs, no!" Robin wiped a hand across his mouth and started up. 

As he went out of the door Marty said casually: "Don't forget to lock the ducks up, Robin. I 
mean the ones with the ducklings. You left them shut up, so I opened the gate so they could go 
down to the pond." 


Her words had a strange effect on the children and Graham and Philip. 



Robin said:"l/l//70f?That pond's full of eels!" 


"Eels!" said Marty. "Do you mean—?" 

Graham finished it for her. "It means there won't be a duckling left. We never let them near 
till they're big." 

Philip looked across at her. "Well, ducklings aren't the price cows are, but I think, I'd better 
insure Len against calamity for the time you're in charge. Miss Reddington!" and he laughed. 

It could have been his way of lightening the situation, but his laugh finished Marty. She rose 
to her feet, shaking, and fled. 

She reached the haven of her own room, flung herself down on the bed and wept. 

By and by she felt a little hand come into hers, and she lifted her head and found Gregory, his 
brown eyes fixed on her anxiously. 

He said, gravely: "I did it too. Let the ducks out. When I was very little. They spankedme!" 

Marty laughed suddenly, sat up and hugged him. "I daresay they wished I was small enough 
to spank, darling." 

"Don't cry any more, will you, Marty?" 

"No, I won't, pet. Gregory, do you know if they've gone? Mr. Griffiths, and Graham, and the 
vet?" 

Gregory nodded "Anne's clearing the table, Philip said she and Robin had to wash up, and we 
all had to be good. I are good, aren't I?" Marty assured him he was an angel. He added, "Why 
don't you call him Philip? We do." 

Marty said hastily: "I've not known him very long yet." 

"But you call Graham Graham!" 

She took Gregory's hand and went downstairs, saying gaily: "Do you know I'm justin the 
mood to make fudge tonight." She wished she'd never snubbed Philip about the Christian 
names. She'd noticed Graham look curiously at them as they continued to be formal, and he 
himself had bitten off her first name sharply once or twice, not liking to do it, evidently, when 
his boss didn't. 

There was a note against the vase of mimosa, wattle Philip called it. From Philip. 

It said: "Dear Marty, thank you for the dinner. If only you leave the farm to us we'll pull 
through. Your guardian angel—or the ducks—must have been on duty and muzzled the 
eels—they were all there. Philip." It was a kind note. Marty felt a glow about her heart ... and 
he had begun it "Marty", so she could drop formality now. Then her eye fell on the P.S. 
Scorpion-like, the note carried its sting in its tail. It ran: P.S. — The vet is a bachelor... a most 
eligible one, and the way to a man's heart is through his stomach!" Marty screwed it up 



savagely and threw it in the fire. 


As she tucked Anne in, the child's arms came up around her neck to kiss her. Anne said, 
sleepily: "Gosh, I'm glad you were looking after us, Marty. You're fun. That was lovely fudge. I 
hope that Louise doesn't come around here much. But she's not staying long." 

Marty said curiously, "Doesn't she live here?" 

"No. She lives in Australia now. She flew home to visit her mother at Ranui. She used to live 
here. She was going to marry Philip, but she married someone else instead, a little fat man. 
Wasn't that a funny thing to do? But Daddy said Philip had a lucky escape." 

Marty tucked her down and put out the light. So that was the woman who had embittered 
Philip. She wondered how he felt, meeting Louise again. Marty was suddenly conscious of the 
fact that she was glad Leonard Logie didn't like Louise. Good gracious, that was positively catty. 
Marty went downstairs, the unacknowledged wish in her heart that Louise would not stay long. 



CHAPTER V 


Shedecided she would walk warily with farm activities, and would be cool and indifferent 
towards Philip when next they met. The next day was Saturday, and with the children home to 
advise her, she wasn't likely to get into trouble. The children fed the poultry, washed the dishes 
and went out to play. Marty was wiping the table when Philip walked in. 

"Good morning, Martha Mary! How are things this morning? Everything's under control?" 

Martha MarylSo Louise had told him of their conversation. 

She said lightly, "Yes, perfectly, thank you. Did you want something?" 

If he did she never did hear what it was, for at that moment an appalling crash sounded from 
the front of the house. Glass! 

Philip and Marty ran. It was the downstairs spare-room window. Splinters of glass covered the 
whole room. 

Philip said: "Where are the children?" 

"Playing ball," said Marty faintly, feeling guilty for no reason, and irritated that she should, 
"but I told them to go into the paddock well away from the house." 

"You should have seen that they obeyed you. It's a damned nuisance. We can't get men for 
odd jobs away out here. I'll have to do it myself, and we can ill spare the time with two farms 
on our hands. It's just what I thought —the children are getting out of hand missing a 
man'shand, I think!" 

Marty said icily, and forgetting formality, "That's completely unjust, Philip! I've heard of 
windows being broken when fathers were on deck. In fact, I remember one case where the 
father himself broke the window ... with a football.Myfather!" 

"This certainly wasn't a football," said Philip, retrieving a golf-ball from the fireplace. "I know 
for certain they aren't allowed golf-balls to play with." 

"I wouldn't have allowed golf-balls either. They simply asked could they play ball, and I said 
yes, in the paddock." 

At that moment four scared faces peered in and looked aghast, as well they might. 

"Jiminy cricket! This has certainly tornit!" said Robin. 

Philip fixed them with a stern eye. "Marty told you to play in the paddock away from the 
house." 


"We did!" came an indignant and virtuous chorus. 



Philip made an impatient and disbelieving gesture. "What utter rot! Not even a golf-ball 
would travel that far!" 

Anne's eyes were stormy. "Well, it did! We don't tell lies. Robin threw it against the stone 
wall, and it bounced." Even Marty looked doubtful. It didn't seem possible. 

"Come 'n' see," invited Robin. Philip and Marty went out of the front door, Philip lecturing the 
children all the way. 

"I flung it like this," said Robin, with a wave of his empty hand, "and it went whoo-ooshlaway 
over to the house." 

Philip said sceptically: "Now I'll demonstrate. You can see for yourselves then it just can't be 
done." He flung the golf-ball at the wall. It rose in a perfect arc, went unerringly towards the 
house, curved downwards on to the porch. Philip said: "O-O-OH!" 

There was a second crash, a heavier crash ... Robin swallowed. "JumpingJehoshaphat!" he 
said. "He's bust the caramello door." 

They gazed at each other in horror. The door, so nicknamed by the children because it was 
bubbly glass like a block of filled chocolate, was part of the recent alterations and put in to light 
the rather dark stairway. It was a lovely design. 

Suddenly Philip laughed. The children, much relieved, joined in. Mary sat down on the turf, 
rolled on her face, and gave way to her mirth. "What a place!" she said. 

Philip wiped his eyes. "I can see I'll never live this down.I shall walk in the humiliation of it for 
days." 

"A new experience to see you humbled," said Marty meanly. 

"Never mind," said Philip. "The laugh's done me good.I was as tired as the deuce this 
morning. Didn't get to bed till one a.m." 

Marty's spirits dropped. She supposed he had driven over to Ranui to see Louise. 

Philip turned to the children. "Scram off to the house and make us some morning tea ... we 
need it... and listen! If you kids tell all Linden Peaks School about this. I'll lam the daylights out 
of you!" 

Two days later Philip came to take Marty into the hospital to see Joy. She and Len were off 
the seriously ill list, but were still badly injured people. 

"We'll leave the twins at Sandersons at Lauriston," he said. 

Marty was very quiet. She wanted to be undisturbed when she met Mrs. Logie, for the few 
minutes allowed. Joy had constantly asked to see the girl who was looking after her children. 

Philip said suddenly, a note of laughter in his voice: 


"You certainly made an impression on the vet the other night." 



Marty did not reply, so he added: "I'm not taking a rise out of you. You did make an 
impression—a good one." 

"I know I did." Her tone was calm. Philip shot a glance at her. She continued, in an indifferent 
tone, "He rang me this morning to see if I would go to a dance with him in Ashburton, on 
Saturday night." 

Philip hesitated, then said: "Are you getting a babysitter inPWould you like me to ask 
someone? Or come myself?" 

Marty was roused. "Do you think for a moment I'll go—leave the children who are my 
responsibility?" 

Philip said quietly: "You are entitled to time off, you know." 

Her tone was sharp. "I'll take time off when Mrs. Logie gets home. Not before." 

She felt that he approved that, but couldn't resist goading her. 

"But what a pity to have to pass up an opportunity like that. I told you he was a bachelor, and 
an eligible one, didn'tl?" 

Now her tone was dry, controlled. "It depends what you mean by eligible." 

"His father is Hervington-Blair of Blair Hills," said Philip. "That won't convey anything to you, 
but if you were a New Zealander, it would. His great-grandfather came out in 
theCharlotteJane,or\e of the First Four Ships. Great landowners, politicians, philanthropists, but 
Morgan's heart is in veterinary work. Eligible is the word all right; why, a twenty-thousand-a- 
year wool clip is nothing to the Hervington-Blairs. And Morgan has the name of being hard to 
please where girls are concerned." 

"Of course," said Marty levelly, determined not to lose her temper, "one does look for other 
things besides money." 

"What, for instance?" 

She waved a hand. "Oh, kinship of spirit, a sense of humour, kindliness ... yes, Ph\\\p,especially 
kindliness." 

"Morgan/ski nd —" 

"I imagine he is ... in contrast to some of the men I've met here. That wouldn't be hard." 

He took the point, laughed. "You're a foeman worthy of my steel, Marty." He added, in a 
different tone: "So ... you're looking for a kindred spirit, kindness, a sense of humour... all this 
and money too? And what about love?" 

"I've tried love," she said, in a tight voice, "and found it wanting. Do you mind if I change the 
subject? I'm thinking mainly of Mrs. Logie and how we'll find her this afternoon." 


They found her swathed in bandages, but able to smile a welcome with her eyes. Marty 



touched her fingers gently. 


"I'm sorry to meet you just like this, Mrs. Logie, butl'm looking forward to seeing you in your 
own home before long." 

Joy's voice was weak. "I'm so grateful that they're in their own home. I knew by all Fergus and 
Philip told me that the children would be all right." A shadow darkened her eyes for a moment. 
"Philip, would you see Lennie now, and come back and tell me how he is?l lie here and imagine 
all sorts of things, but you wouldn't lie to me." 

Philip rose instantly. "Right, Joy. They tell me he's doing better, in fact the doctor said he was 
more pleased with Len than with you." 

He was back shortly, calm and confident. 

"It's all right, Joy. Len asked exactly the same about you. He's got the broken arm and leg to 
contend with, of course, but I think his head injuries aren't as bad. They've just told him that in 
a day or two they might be able to wheel his bed along here ... or yours to him, forget which." 

Joy was as radiant as possible with so small an area of face visible. 

"Then things aren't so bad. If we're both still in the one piece, we'll make it yet. When I first 
struggled back to awareness again, I was horribly afraid that the children might yet be left 
orphans." 

Marty swallowed. Parenthood certainly brought responsibilities. Joy wasn't concerned for 
herself, just for the children. 

Joy took a breath, smiled, and added: "But here we are with the incredible luck of having a 
trained nurse to look after the children. If you knew what it means. . I've been lying here letting 
my imagination run riot, seeing all sorts of things happen that only a mother could foresee, or 
cope with." 

Marty saw Philip glance at her quickly, then look away. He evinced no surprise at this item of 
news, merely smiled, and said: "Yes, we did the right thing, didn't we, bringing Marty here? 
Well, we must go, the nurse is hovering anxiously in the corridor. If this visit hasn't excited you 
toomuch, we may be allowedlonger next time." 

Philip waited till they were heading up Alford Forest Road, then he said quietly, reasonably: 

"I think you might have told me you were a nurse, Marty. You've made a fool of me. I've not 
only put my foot in it wholesale, advising you to give the children wholesome food and see they 
get to bed early, and so on. But you didn't reassure me; just let me blunder on." 

Marty flushed. She knew she was in the wrong, so she said coolly: 

"You never asked me if I could do anything but typing and shorthand. You were so sure I was 
a feather-brain. I thought that nothing but practical demonstration to the contrary would 
convince you./was not the one, in New Zealand House, who confessed to being able to attempt 
nothing more in the cooking line than a fried egg. And I'm quite sure that if I had said to you, on 



the way from Christchurch, when you were so pessimistic about my being able to cope, that I 
had kept house for my father longer than I had been a typist, and that I had trained as a nurse, 
it would only have made you more determined to make, me realise that nevertheless an English 
girl, horribly ignorant of country ways, couldn't compare with a New Zealand one." 

"Marty! You don't honestly think that! Some folk, but precious few, may be prejudiced 
against newcomers, but I've never dreamed you thought that of me. I thought I'd done all I 
could for the folk on board theCaptain Banl<s,to help them settle in as soon as possible, and as 
painlessly. It wasn't just a job to me, thrust upon me at the last moment, but a mission. 

"If you think that, you have no idea how strong the links are that bind us to Home. Most of us 
are no more than fourth-generation New Zealanders, and plenty are only second. Nearly all of 
us can say, and are proud to say, 'My parents came from Home', or 'My grandparents came 
from Home'. We're very much part of the Commonwealth. We aren't foreigners." 

"That may be true enough generally," said Marty bitterly. "I saw what you did and how you 
did it on board the ship, so I do realise it's just personal antagonism between the two of us. We 
simply rub each other up the wrong way. We don't meet on common ground at all." 

She was turning the knife in her own wound, despising herself for having allowed her heart to 
betray her by caring for a man who disturbed her. 

She managed a grin, and added wickedly: "But don't feel too frustrated. I'm not infallible, in 
fact. I'm not even fully trained, so you might easily find something to cavil at yet!" 

She saw Philip's hands tighten on the wheel, and knew her words had found their mark. 

He said:"And why didn't you finish your training?" 

"I had my reasons—personal ones." 

His look was shrewd. "Not enough money in it, perhaps? Or too few opportunities of meeting 
the right people... unattached doctors, for instance." 

That bit, but Marty managed a laugh. 

"By the way," she said, "it won't help Mrs. Logie if she guesses there's friction between us, so 
when we visit her again we must be careful. I shall be all sweetness and light, you can be all 
kindness and chivalry." 

"I agree with that," said Philip. So it was that, for once, they came home in peace. 

The days slipped by and August was nearly over. Now the lambs were coming thick and fast, 
and there was little time for argument, or for fellowship. 

Graham's wife came home, and Marty found a new friend. "Thank goodness you're a nurse," 
said Rhona. "I'd not realised what a responsibility it was, coming home with a new baby. The 
first night I was scared stiff to sleep. I kept listening to him breathing in case he suffocated or 
something. I nearly drove Graham wild. But at least I do know that if I'm at all puzzled, I can ring 
you. I've never even handled a new baby before, much less become responsible for its very life. 



I certainly had no idea how much work they entailed ... but look at him, isn't he adorable?" 

Marty looked at the young mother instead, and her look was shrewd. There were shadows 
under the big brown eyes, and a look of strain about the mouth. Later Marty went in search of 
Philip. She found him in the milking-shed. 

"Philip, I want to talk toyou, but I'm a bit diffident." 

That was disarming. He smiled down on her, twinkling. 

"It's a new experience to see you diffident, Marty." 

"It's Rhona. It's a terribly busy time; of year to bring a new baby home, and, like all new 
mothers, she's over-anxious. She doesn't realise she's not perfectly fit yet, and that she needs 
more rest while she's feeding the baby. She'll crack up if she doesn't rest more. As it is, she's on 
her feet from morning till night. She ought to have an hour's rest after lunch when she's got 
baby down again. But please don't think I'm interfering or suggesting you work her too hard." 

Philip put his hand on her shoulder. 

"/don't think you're interfering. Don't worry about that. I'll have a yarn with Rhona and tell 
her not so much spit and polish. Is there anything else you could suggest?" 

Marty hesitated. "Ye-es. But I run the risk of—" 

"Risk of what?" His glance was keen. 

"The risk of—being misunderstood." 

The corner of his mouth twitched. "I'll try not to misunderstand. Come on." 

"Well, I'd like to be of practical help. It's not much use criticising. I wondered if it would help 
Rhona if I offered to give you your dinner at Alpenlinden. You're always across about dinner¬ 
time, milking and going round the ewes. But I wouldn't like you to think I..." she stopped again, 
colour flaming into her fair skin. 

Philip stared, then understood. He chuckled. 

"It's all right, Marty." The grey eyes danced. "After all that's happened between us, I'd not 
suspect you of trying to set your cap at me!" 

Marty was weak with relief, and laughed with him. 

"Yes. It's pure neighbourliness." 

"I'll remember that," he assured her solemnly. "Actually, I think you're a brick to offer. It's 
extra work for you, and goodness knows you work hard enough now." 

The unexpected tribute brought the tears to Marty's eyes. She turned away quickly, 
embarrassed. Philip swung her around. 



His hands slid from her wrists to take her hands within his strong warm ones. He drew her 
nearer him, bent his head, laid his cheek against hers. 

There was a step outside, and they sprang apart. Philip picked up a bucket, Marty moved 
swiftly to the door. It was Louise, once more in riding-clothes, perfectly groomed. 

She looked from one to the other. "Graham told me you were here, Phil," she drawled, in the 
curiously harsh voice that was the flaw in her charm. "She didn't say Marty was, too." 

Marty felt guilty, for no reason at all. "Oh, I just came over to see Philip about something. I'm 
going now." She made her escape, aware that her colour was heightened. 

If only Louise had not come just thenIThat had been Philip at his best, as he should be, had 
not first his mother, then Louise, warped and twisted him in his opinion of women. 

And yet... perhaps after all it was as well they had been interrupted. These softened moods 
soon passed with Philip. Many more moments like that, and she would betray herself. She was 
reading too much into it. Any man would react like that in a sympathetic moment. 

Philip's step was light as he came along the verandah that evening, whistling, and Marty's 
heart lifted. He was glad to be coming. He stood in the doorway and smiled. 

She took the soup-pot off the stove, and smiled back. 

"You sound very carefree." 

"I am. A real piece of luck. Bill and Hine Lancaster are coming to Alpenlinden as a married 
couple. Leonard will be glad. He knows Bill well. They're coming next week. I did mention the 
possibility to Leonard and he leapt at the idea. 

"After dinner we'll go across to the married couple's house, and see what it's like. Leonard 
said the other woman was a very poor housekeeper, and had left it in a terrible state, and their 
accident happened before Joy had a chance to get at it." 

The house was set in trees, too, but younger trees than around the old homestead, and the 
garden was well set out, though weedy. It was a five-roomed bungalow, low-set and attractive. 

Marty was appalled at the state of the house inside, though it would be a lovely home when 
restored. There were inlaid linoleums throughout kitchen and scullery, with a delightful wall-to- 
wall carpet in the lounge, and charming curtains. 

The young couple would bring their own furniture, but there were all conveniences here, a 
washing-machine, a fridge, electric water heating as well as the wet-back grate in the living- 
room, which would heat the bath water in winter. 

The electric stove was thick with grease, the stainless steel bench heaped with rubbish, and 
the wallpapers torn and scribbled on. 

"If you and I could get it cleaned up, Marty, I could get a firm of decorators out to re-paper 
and paint it. Haven't time to paint it myself just now. The lambs are coming thick and fast, and 



Leonard's stud stuff is due to start. It will mean working day and night." 


"I could manage most of this myself, Philip. I've got the big house in running order now, and 
Anne's a tremendous help." 

Philip was adamant. "I'll help you with it.You're looking a bit wan. You've worked too hard. 
You've never been off the place since you came, except to visit hospital. If I hadn't been so 
busy, I could have left things to Graham, and taken you out for a change, but with two 
properties it has been hectic. And the Lord only knows when I'll get on with my own building 
programme again." 

His house was obviously unfinished. Philip was building it himself with expert advice when 
necessary. Marty wondered why, when none of these property holders could lack money. 
Philip's home had every labour-saving device, but lacked the luxuriousness of Alpenlinden. In 
time it would be a magnificent home, but his furnishings were very plain, almost utility stuff. 
Probably Louise had given him up before he had started to furnish his house, and he had lost 
heart. 

She enjoyed putting the house in order again. Philip took almost a whole day off to help her. 
They took the twins over with-them, and a picnic lunch, and quite enjoyed the change. To 
Marty the day held a bitter-sweet quality. This was the sort of thing engaged couples did, 
preparing a house to welcome their living together. 

She would be able to tell Mrs. Logie about it when she went in to visit her next. Joy was able 
to sit up now, and was progressing steadily. Philip was taking Marty in on Friday. She would 
have liked to have done some shopping in Ashburton, but she didn't like to ask Philip to spend 
the time when he was so frantically busy. 

She looked longingly at the Armstrong Siddeley in the garage. On a sudden impulse she got 
into the front seat. She examined the dashboard and the gears carefully, started the engine, 
and backed out into the paddock. Plenty of room here to familiarise herself with a strange car 
and no harm done. 

Marty loved the feel of a wheel under her fingers again ... that settled it. Tomorrow she 
would take the twins over to Sanderson's, and continue in to town herself. But what would 
Philip say? 

She knew he would veto it. She had learned prudence in the matter of farming lore. 

All went to schedule. Marty was away at twelve-forty-five, and had her shopping, done by 
two-thirty, when she arrived at the hospital. She parked the car and got out. Philip appeared, 
from nowhere seemingly. 

"Good afternoon, Philip," she greeted him blithely, albeit a shade defiantly. 

"Good afternoon," he said, unmistakable signs of displeasure on his face. 

She turned to lock the car doors, her heart behaving most erratically. Philip put out a hand 
and stopped her. 



"Don't lock up yet, I prefer to do my quarrelling in private. Get in." He opened the door for 
her. 

Marty slid in between the wheel and the seat, subduing a dimple. Philip got in at the other 
side. 

She looked up at him saucily. "I can see you're minded to play the heavy hand again," she 
said, her blue eyes sparkling. 

"I could spank you," said Philip between his teeth. 

Marty purposely looked surprised, wide-eyed. 

"Would the Logies really object to my bringing in the car to do some much-needed shopping 
for myself and the youngsters, and to visit hospital? I think not." 

"That's not the point—you might have killed yourself or smashed up the car." 

Marty smoothed her gloves, looking down on them. 

"Which would be the more upsetting?" she wondered aloud. 

Philip drew in a deep breath. "I think you know. It was foolhardy, Marty. You aren't used to 
these heavily-metalled roads. I expected to find you turned over at every corner." 

"What an opinion the man has of my driving ... which is based on ignorance, of course. After 
all, having driven my father around London ... London, mark you, for two years, I don't think 
Ashburton will get me rattled, a little town of—well, what is it? Seven or eight thousand 
people?" 

"Ten thousand. It seems mighty small to you, I know, but you needn't be so upstage about 
itIAnd you took a bigrisk coming in without a licence. You might have got pinched." 

"I wasn't born yesterday," said Marty. "I rang the Traffic Department from Alpenlinden. I 
explained I was more or less marooned, told the transport officer I'd driven in London,onc/on 
the Continent, and he just chuckled, and said: 'Right. You could probably teach me a thing or 
two. Come right in and I'll give you a New Zealand licence'." She looked up at him, devilment in 
her eyes. "And of course, I needn't ask you notto mention this to Mrs. Logie, or Mr. Logie. It 
would be hardly fair to worry them, would it?" 

"You minx!" he said. "It's this round to you, but heaven help you next time you cross me!" 

At that moment the door on Philip's side was wrenched open, and the padre looked in. He 
couldn't help but hear what was said. 

He looked amazed. "You two aren't still fighting!" 

"These redheads!" sighed Philip, turning the tables. "Well, I hope Joy and Len are improved 
today." 


The padre walked in with them. The Logies were certainly improved. Leonard had been down 



for an X-ray, and they had wheeled his stretcher into Joy's room. 


"We'll leave you here for visiting-time," said the Sister. 

"I'm getting better for sure," said Joy. "I'm beginning to fret about things at home. I keep 
wondering how the lambs are getting on, and if any of the fowls have gone broody." 

"We've got banties sitting all over the place," Marty told her. "Robin's very good with poultry. 
He's managing the lot." 

Joy looked at Marty fondly. "I'm so glad you've taken to the country life so well. You seem to 
cope with everything." 

Marty flushed. "Oh, I make a few mistakes, Mrs. Logie, but I'm learning." 

Joy laughed. "I still make mistakes, Marty, we all do. What I'm really so happy about is that 
the children have taken to you so well. Rhona says you manage them beautifully, and that 
they're happy." 

Marty smiled mistily. "Not half as happy as they'll be when you come home." 

"I'll be immensely glad of your help, then. I won't be able to cope with all the work right 
away, and if this had happened before you came, we'd have been stuck. Might have been able 
to get a temporary housekeeper, probably not, and in any case, they don't always get on with 
the children. You're young enough to put up with their noise and high spirits." 

"And young enough to be married within the year," predicted Leonard somewhat gloomily. 

Joy looked aghast. "I hadn't thought of that. You're much too pretty to last!" 

Marty said hastily, to change the subject, "I — I was going to ask you if I could do some 
sewing. The weather is getting warmer, and the twins seem to have grown out of their last 
summer's things." 

Joy gazed at her. "Marty ... you don't mean you can sew, too? Isn't this marvellous? Marty, 
you're a gem. You can bake and you can brew ... and sew, too ... and you look like something 
out ofVogue.Qut I can see what will happen. The moment Marty gets out and about 
Alpenlinden will just become the happy hunting-ground for all the young bloods of the district. 
Philip, why didn't you bring someone with the same qualifications, but fair, fat and forty!" 

"Blame the padre, not me!" said Philip. 

Marty, cheeks flaming, said: "Please stop, you're making me embarrassed. I don't want a 
retinue." 

Philip said, meaning in his tone that only Marty understood: "Oh, there won't be a retinue ... 
not if Marty has anything to do with it. Marty is very discriminating, she knows exactly what she 
wants. You wouldn't play around with a dozen, would you, Marty?" 


His tone was light, but Joy looked puzzled and would have pursued it, but evidently Philip 



remembered that they were to be outwardly friendly for Mrs. Logie's peace ofmind, so he said 
hurriedly: "Marty has another accomplishment, too. She can drive the car." 

Marty stiffened, but Leonard said easily: "Oh,that's good. Take the Armstrong Siddeley any 
time you wish, Marty. Only be careful on our heavily shingled roads. You can positively float on 
shingle, and the car soon gets out of control." 

"Thank you, Mr. Logie," said Marty sweetly, "I don't think I'll be able to spare much time for 
sight-seeing, but it will be handy to be able to come into Ashburton. It's been such a chore for 
Philip." She flickered a smile in Philip's direction. 



CHAPTER VI 


TheLogies didn't get home as soon as hoped. They went by ambulance to Dunedin to the 
neuro-surgical department there for a check-up. It was rather a strain till a good report for both 
came through. 

Nevertheless time flew, for the lambing kept them busy. The weather turned stormy as soon 
asthechildren started their holidays, with bitter gales sweeping the plains, and cold winds from 
the mountains, endless rain and hail. The kitchen at Alpenlinden was full of wet, bleating lambs. 
There weren't enough lamps and boxes for all, and sometimes they had to bath them, rubbing 
the hot water well in, and drying them in front of the range. 

"Hope this won't knock you up," said Philip. "After all, you're not used to this." 

"Do I look any the worse for it?" demanded Marty. "Oddly enough, though I admit I'm dead¬ 
beat at night, I'm enjoying it. I could have gone to a secretarial job in the city that would have 
been little different from life in London. This is stimulating." She wouldn't admit that what she 
found most pleasure in was working with Philip, though they still struck sparks from each other. 
Even though at times she tried to convince herself she hated him, she was always listening for 
his step, his whistle, his voice quietening the dogs. 

"It'll be foul luck if this continues till the stud stuff starts, after such a good lambing season so 
far," said Philip. 

It did. They had mishap after mishap. 

"You wouldn't read about it," said Graham savagely, looking desperately tired. "Everything 
that can happen has happened. You'd think there was a hoodoo on the place." Then, suddenly, 
the weather cleared. Marty stood the row of indescribable gum-boots out in the sun, scrubbed 
the backverandah and the kitchen floor, fed the lambs, and got them outside in a wire-netted 
enclosure. 

Philip had been working away amongst the stud stuff all morning, some distance from the 
house, and hadn't bothered with morning tea. He came in, looking pleased, scrubbed-up. 

He sat down for lunch. "Much better morning. Wonderful what a bit of sun does. First birth 
this morning the ewe had twin lambs, perfectly natural birth, bonny lambs. Both rams." 

"Are rams better than ewes?" asked Marty, puzzled. 

"With stud stuff, yes. The next one was good, too, and it continued all morning. I'll go back up 
after lunch, though I'm not anticipating any trouble." 

It was not to be. Graham rang from Ngaio Bend. Philip was needed on his own place. 


"If I'm not back by the time young Robin gets home, Marty, get him to take the pony up, and 



go round those sheep. I'll be back for milking, but I'd be glad if I knew someone had gone up." 


At half-past three Marty got a ring from Jocelyn MacNeill at the Manse. 

"Miss Reddington, Robin and Anne are here at the Manse, playing. Mum isn't home yet, but 
we asked Dad before he went out visiting, and he said it would be all right, and they could stay 
for tea and he'd run them home." 

"Yes, it's all right," said Marty. No use saying any other, for the school bus would be gone by 
now. She rang to see if she could get hold of Philip, but couldn't raise Ngaio Bend at all. 

It was no use getting Philip over if the stud sheep were all right, though she was prepared to 
go over on the bicycle for him if necessary. She'd ride up on the bicycle to see how the ewes 
were. After all, since she had done maternity she knew enough to decide if any ewe wanted 
assistance. 

She pedalled furiously. Thank goodness the ground was so flat. There were big shelter belts of 
macrocarpa in this paddock, and a clump of gums, giant trees, under which most of the ewes 
were lying. She could ride right up to them. From here none of them appeared to be in trouble. 

A huge ewe, still showing signs of the recent birth, was standing up, two tiny lambs beside 
her. That would be the one with the twin rams. 

There was a slight slope here down to the gums, so the bicycle accelerated its speed. That silly 
little lamb was bounding right up, its twin following. Marty jammed the back pedal brake on, 
but not soon enough. The lamb crashed into the front wheel, got its legs tangled up in the 
spokes, and Marty, the bicycle, and the lamb went down in a heap together. 

Marty knew exactly what damage had been done. She had heard the snap of the bones as 
they went down. She was on her feet in a moment, utterly dismayed. The lamb was in a heap, 
its front legs crumpled grotesquely, bleating piteously. 

Marty was aghast, appalled. The ewe charged up, much agitated. Philip would be beyond 
words. She felt sick. There was nothing she could do for the lamb. Nothing Philip would be able 
to do either. But she would have to get him, he would have to put it out of its misery. 

If only she knew what was best to do. Should she take the lamb to the house ... but that 
would upset the ewe, and hurt the lamb. The bicycle was useless, she must run all the way. 

She arrived at the house, took two or three deep breaths, and rang Ngaio Bend. Philip himself 
answered the phone. Marty felt courage ooze out of her. Her legs felt as if they might give way 
any moment. 

She said, "Oh, I'm so glad you're in!" 

Philip said sharply: "What's the matter? I was just leaving here to come over." 

He had been ready to come! It was all in vain! 


Somehow she told him. 



He said, tersely: "I'll ride over straight away. I won't come to the house first. I'll go to the 
paddock and put it out of its misery. I'll see you on the way back." 

That last had an ominous sound. Marty went on with the preparations for the dinner, scarcely 
knowing what she did. She was all the time listening for hoof-beats. They came, stopped. 

Slowly Marty went to the back door, looked out. He had turned his mare into the stable-yard, 
and was coming towards the house. 

She could see the knife at his belt as he came in the door, his wide shoulders blocking out the 
sunlight. He leaned up against the bench, looking at her, his face resigned and grim. 

Marty backed against the kitchen table, her hands feeling for the edge of it, sure she needed 
some support. 

He took a step towards her, put out a hand. 

"Don't look like that, Marty. The skies won't fall because Alpenlinden has one lamb less, even 
a lamb like that. Leonard Logie won't put that in the scales against all you're doing for his 
children." 

It was too much for Marty, the sympathetic tone, the sudden lightening of the situation, the 
stress she had laboured under, and the warmth of his hands on her arms. The tears spilled over. 
Heavens! How humiliating to let Philip Griffiths see her in tears. 

She tried to twist and turn away, but he had her fast. His hand came up to her hair in a 
soothing gesture. Marty up, buried her face against him and wept. Presently, when her 
sobssubsided, she found a large handkerchief being pushed into her hand. 

"My chest is getting rather dewy," said Philip, laughing. 

Marty managed a laugh herself. 

"I'm sorry, Philip. I don't usually lose control. I was terrified to meet you, and—and you 
looked so—" 

"I expect I did look fierce. But it wasn't anger against you. If my face was set, it was because, 
though I do it so often, I just hate killing anything. I can't help it. It never gets any better." 

Marty stared up at him, and smiled through her tears. 

"Oh, Philip ... I think that's rather nice." 

His eyes glinted withlaughter. "You're a little wretch. You do all sorts ofthings to deflate my 
ego. You're rather surprised to suddenly find something to admire about me, aren't you?" His 
tone changed, became more serious. "But the worst of the rough time is over, Marty. The 
Lancasters arrive tomorrow, and it will be good for you to have another woman within hailing 
distance. When they get settled. I'll take you out somewhere. All work and no play isn't good 
for Jill, either." 



Marty was conscious for the rest of the day of a warmth abouther heart, a lightness in her 
spirit. But she must be careful, mustn't let herself reveal how she felt about Philip. There could 
never be anything more than good comradeship between them. Philip was too eligible, too 
knowledgeable ... his wool-clip — and Louise — stood between them. 

Louise was for ever over at Ngaio Bend ... in fact, she was probably there far more often than 
Marty knew about. It was only from things Rhona let fall that Marty knew she was there at all. 

Rhona was inclined to be romantic about it, though she had no time for Louise. 

"She will drift in as if she owned the place, just when I'm bathing the baby, with soiled baby- 
clothes strewn everywhere, and things obviously not under control. It would suit me if she and 
Philip weren't speaking to each other... some wouldn't after a break like that...but she goes on 
calling him darling and my sweet, until I could scream. I feel he's still under her spell, or he'd tell 
her to keep away. Time she got back to that poor little husband of hers, anyway." 

The Lancasters were safely installed, and the weather was brilliantly sunny. The daffodils ran 
riot everywhere, the prunus was a miracle of blossom, fragile and tinted against the morning 
sky; the almond tree was pink as a bridesmaid, the forsythia showered yellow, and the native 
kowhai with its laburnum-shaped flowers was attracting the honey-eating native birds. 

The Friday before the children were due back at school, Philip said: "Any chance of downing 
tools for the day, and having a picnic? Bill Lancaster can manage here. There's been a record fall 
of snow at Porter's Pass. How about it?" 

Marty was enchanted, her eyes like stars. She had an instant hope that they would go alone 
... that Louise would not come. Nothing was said, Philip merely told her he would help her 
rustle up some lunch, and got the children organised. While Marty finished the breakfast 
dishes, they made the beds. 

"You'd better wear slacks, Marty. Old ones, and sensible shoes. We'll probably do some 
climbing. Not far, because of the little ones, but it's rough." 

They took the road that led still further west, climbing steadily towards the Rakaia Gorge 
where the river cut deeply into the hills. It was such a change from the everlasting plains. The 
turns were hairpin ones and steep, then they swept down to the river which was narrow here, 
and deep, with a tremendous volume of water. 

"Now we're over the border into Canterbury," said Philip. "Away from Mid-Canterbury, and 
when we get through these hills we'll be out on plains again, and strike the West Coast Road." 

It was enchanting country, winding about through the foothills, dipping through valleys, 
sheep everywhere, and trees, many of them English ... poplars, birches, willows, oaks, 
sycamores. 

Ahead of them, at the end of the road it seemed, towered the incredible height of the Alps, 
dazzling white this morning. 

"What a backdrop," exulted Marty. They turned over the railway line at Springfield, away 
from the main road, and around to the Kowhai riverbed, sweet with willow, and the hills green 



with native bush. They stopped where the river purled happily over its shingle bed, and spread 
out the feast. The air was clear and bracing, butterflies were everywhere, and dragonflies 
glinted over the water. Away from a bridge, the road wound it§ way up to the Mount Torlesse 
homestead, and above it reared Mount Torlesse itself. 

"Not a high mountain as they go here, about six thousand five hundred feet, but quite a 
climb. We go back to the main road and head through the Pass to the other side of Torlesse. 
They said the snow was down to there, and I think that will be far enough for the youngsters. 
Besides, if we go further through the Pass it's steep, and conditions may be bad. I haven't got 
chains for the wheels." 

He waved a hand. "The South Island scenery is on the grand scale. It's sometimes grim and 
forbidding, but always magnificent. The North Island is semi-tropical, green and lush, and in the 
main much more settled. Great dairy country. We must get you up to the North Island some 
time. Thus far you've only had a glimpse of Wellington." 

"Oh, plenty of time," said Marty. "After all, I'm not a tourist, cramming it all into six months. 
I'm here for my lifetime." 

"Yes, of course." The dry, derisive note was back in his voice. "I'd forgotten for the moment 
that you plan to—er—settle." 

It put Marty on her guard again. 

When they reached the Pass it seemed to Marty the last outpost of civilisation. She said so. 
The river threaded through it, and the Pass and the river-flat were just huge expanses of mighty 
boulders. The snow was right down to the river-flat, carpeting the tussocky hillside in sparkling 
white, with here and there a patch of dark breaking it where gorse and broom grew. 

The children piled out of the car, racing for the snow. 

"Wait for us," called Philip. "The twins will have to be helped across the water. I think we'd 
better put the fizz in the stream to keep it cool." 

The children were impatient. They wanted a snow-fight, and they wanted to climb. The river 
was shallow here, and they crossed on stepping-stones, Philip carrying the twins over, Gaynor 
protesting loudly because she wanted to walk over the stones herself. 

"I'll have to take my jacket off," said Marty, peeling it off, and stretching gracefully, and 
looking very feminine in spite of slacks and shirt. 

"You'd better put it on again when we have our snow-fight," said Philip. "Then if it gets too 
wet you can take it off and put on a cardigan for going home. The children will be all right in 
their wind-breakers." 

Marty was momentarily touched by this thoughtfulness, but dashed a second later when he 
added: "Can't have our housekeeper going down with 'flu. We'd be worse off than ever, then." 

It was glorious fun. The little ones joined in for a while; then Philip set them to building a 
snowman, and he lined Robin and Anne up against himself and Marty. 



Each side built a wall of snow and spent a time making their pile of ammunition, then started 
the battle in real earnest. 

The plateau they had built their walls on wasn't large, and Marty and Philip had put theirs too 
near the edge. They had to step right back to the drop to fire their snowballs. The fun waxed 
fast and furious. 

Marty stepped back to get a good aim, and at that moment twin shots from the youngsters 
came towards her. She flung up a gloved hand to protect her face, lost her balance and toppled. 

She made a clutch at Philip, who was utterly unprepared for it, and to the delight of both 
children they disappeared over the edge to land in some really deep snow, five feet below. 

Marty landed sprawling, with Philip on top of her. For the moment they were both winded, 
then he lifted his head from her shoulder, rolled over, and laughed into her face. 

The sapphire eyes were close to his, the laughing lips parted two inches from his own. He did 
what any man would have done in those circumstances—kissed her. 

Marty closed her eyes for a brief moment, forced them open instantly, aware immediately 
that everything within her wanted to respond. She pushed her head back deeper into the snow. 
There was no mistaking the fury in her eyes. She would not be taunted one moment and kissed 
the next! 

She said, coldly: "I'm afraid I have no taste for casual kisses, Philip Griffiths. Would you please 
remember that!" 

The grey eyes that had been alight with laughter the moment before went cold. "I shall from 
now on. I forgot that you prefer kisses with ...a view to matrimonyV 

No doubt she deserved just that, and she ought to have treated it with indifference, which 
was always more effective, but the words had been out before she thought. Her next reaction 
was purely instinctive too, she brought her hand up smartly and struck him across the mouth. 
She was appalled the instant she had done it. 

Philip looked at her in a way she didn't much like. 

Then he said, quietly: "I'm sorry, Marty. The fault was mine. That was an unforgivable thing to 
say." 

The apology took all the wind out of her sails. She struggled to a sitting position the better to 
cope with it. She must say sorry too ... reduce this to an incident soon forgotten ... at that 
moment Anne and Robin looked over at them, absolutely convulsed with merriment. 

Philip pulled Marty to her feet, dusted her down. Then he scooped up a huge handful of snow 
and flung it. The children fled, shrieking. 

Marty looked up at Philip, her bottom lip caught between her teeth. She could see the red 
mark across his mouth. His face stood out whitely against it, for all he was tanned. 



"Philip—"she began uncertainly. It was quite evident he didn't want to prolong the 
discussion, that he was sure she only wanted to argue, not apologize. 

"No post-mortems!" he said savagely. "I hate the things. Let it go, we'll spoil the day for the 
kids otherwise. They're the ones who matter." 

Oh, yes, that was very evident—she didn't matter at all. 

He gave her a hand up the slope, relinquished it, scooped up some more snow. 

Marty was glad when the day was over, the children bathed and bedded, and she could slide 
into her comfortable bed. But not to sleep. As she turned over still once more, she told herself 
not to be stupid... Philip Griffiths didn't mean a thing to her. Odd then, that she could still feel 
the pressure of his lips on hers. 

She saw very little of Philip for the next few days, apart from the times when he had to see her 
about the farm work. Rhona was feeling very fit again, and had told Marty that she could easily 
cope with all the meals again now, so Philip no longer took any meals at Alpenlinden. 

Marty told herself she was glad, that it was much less strain, she would enjoy her own meals 
more without his disturbing and so often openly hostile presence there. 

One morning she answered the phone: a girl at the local exchange spoke, and asked if Mr. 
Griffiths happened to be at Alpenlinden. 

"No," said Marty. "Not this morning. He's at his own place, and I don't think he'll be over 
because his married couple are away." Rhona and Graham and the baby had gone to Timaru to 
spend the day with Rhona's mother. 

"It's a bit awkward," said the girl. "There's an urgent telegram here, prepaid. I wanted to read 
it to him over the phone, and get the answer, and we just can't raise Ngaio Bend at all. It's not 
bad news, merely farm business, but it must be attended to right away." 

Marty drew a breath of relief. "I'll go across on my bike and try to find him," she said. "He 
may be away up the paddocks. I'll make sure I get him, though, and I'll ask him to ring you." 

All telegrams were read over the telephone, she knew, and then sent out next day by the 
mailman. 

She enjoyed cycling over. It was a glorious morning, with a clean fresh breeze coming down 
from the gorge. The gates were a perfect nuisance, so many of them. Now if only she could 
ride, she would be able to jump her mount over themas Philip did. She would like to be able to 
ride. 

She stopped at the farm gate, propped her bicycle against the hedge, and went through into 
the garden of Ngaio Bend. She glanced into the stableyard as she passed. Oh, Philip must be 
back, his horse was there, still slightly steaming ... But he wasn't alone at the house ... there 
was another mount there, a dapple grey. Louise! Marty's shoulders drooped a little. She went 
across to the back door, her steps silent on the turf path. 



Just as she raised her hand to knock, Philip's voice from inside came to her with devastating 
clearness. 

"Oh, Louise, Louise!" it said, with a note in it that Marty had never heard. "I loved you with all 
a boy's idealistic first love—" 

Marty heard no more, not because there wasn't more, but because she was running away, 
running silently, swiftly back towards the gate. If they ever knew she had overheard.... 

She opened the gate without noise, grasped the handlebars of the cycle—then paused. She 
couldn't just go away like this. She might miss Philip if she went back to Alpenlinden and tried 
to raise him on the phone. Oh, if only she had written the message out, she could have poked it 
under the door. But then he might still have wondered whether she had heard anything. 

She'd better go back, and half-way up the path call out for him, as if she thought he was in 
the stables. She went through the gate again, cupped her hands about her mouth, and called, 
"Phil - ip? Phil - ip? Are you there?" 

By the time she had repeated this a couple of times, she heard the back door opening, and 
she swung around. 

"Oh, there you are... I saw your horse and thought you might be around here." 

Philip came across to her. Over his shoulder Marty saw Louise appear in the doorway. Looking 
up at Philip, Marty could see a faint beadiness of perspiration on his brow, a slight look of strain 
about his mouth. 

She said, in a carefully casual tone, "The exchange have been trying to get you all morning. 
There's a prepaid telegram for you, concerning some stock. Would you ring them right away?" 

"Oh, thanks. I've not been back long. I was away up the gully after some sheep. Are you 
coming in?" 

Marty shook her head. "No, I left something on the stove, it might boil dry. And I took Gaynor 
and Gregory over to Mine's, so I must be away." 

Louise had sauntered up to them by now. She was showing no signs of emotion, but in the 
strong sunlight her eyes looked tawny-yellow. 

Suddenly Marty shivered, though it was warm in the sun. Something at the back of her mind 
had just said: 

"Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night...." 

How odd to think of William Blake's poem now ... or was it so odd?Louise belonged to the 
jungle. Why on earth had Philip fallen in love with a woman like her?She thought ofwhat he had 
just said to Louise —he had loved her with aboy's first idealistic love, and he had been a child 
who had known the slow canker of disillusionment about his mother. Strange that he had fallen 



for the same money-loving type, but then love was unpredictable. Marty wrenched her 
thoughts away from that overheard conversation. What was Louise saying? 

"Good morning, Martha. How convenient for the exchange to know that if they can't contact 
Philip, you're always willing to look for him!" 

Marty stared. What an odd tone in Louise's voice. Almost as if she resented Marty. But how 
could that be? Louise wouldn't condescend to be jealous of her, surely? Oh — Marty suddenly 
understood. She had interrupted a tender scene between the two of them. 

She said reasonably: "Well, I suppose in these isolated places we do have to help out with 
messages at times. I did mutter, 'Another interruption!' I admit." Her tone was purposely light. 

They heard a car drive into the yard from the road entrance, and turned. The vet got out, 
Morgan Hervington-Blair. 

Philip said: "Morgan here again. The fellow seems to spend all his time around Linden Peaks 
just now!" 

Marty felt her colour rise, and hoped Louise didn't notice. Philip said as the vet came towards 
them, "Hullo, Morgan, want me?" 

Morgan shook his head, his handsome face creasing into a smile. 

"No, I wanted to see Marty. Hine told me she was over here so I came around by the road, 
much quicker than opening all those damned gates. Are you finished, Marty? Because, if so. I'll 
put your bike on the carrier and run you back. I'm after a spot of lunch. You'll give it to me, 
won't you? I've got a message for you from Mother. She's going to drop in and see you if you're 
going to be home tomorrow." 

Marty could have laughed at the look on Louise's face. 

"All right, Morgan, I'll come now. You'll have to take pot-luck, I'm afraid. We're almost out of 
meat. Bill Lancaster is going to kill this afternoon." 

Morgan grinned. "That'll be all right. You know what old Omar said: 'A loaf of bread, a jug of 
wine, and thou... He had something there, the old rascal." 

Marty grinned back. "No wine, I'm afraid, but I can manage the bread, and perhaps an 
omelette." 

"Well, we'll be on our way. See you another time, Phil, and you too, I suppose, Louise." 

Louise said: "You won't, probably, Morgan. I'm flying back to Australia on Tuesday. Tod says 
he positively can't live without me any longer." 

Marty was looking at Philip as she said this, and saw his jaw tighten. She felt indignant with 
Louise. She certainly believed in turning the knife in the wound. 


Morgan put one hand on the bike, and his other cupped Marty's elbow. 



"Well, come on, lass. I'm starving." 


Marty murmured good-byes and walked off with him. As they drove off, Louise's too-loud 
voice came to them quite clearly. 

"Good gracious," it said. "Wonderful chances for these immigrant girls, aren't there? 
Bachelors galore round here." 

Marty felt her face burn. Morgan waited till they were well down the drive. Then he put out 
his hand and patted hers. 

"Don't take any notice of my catty cousin, Marty. She'll overstep herself one of these days 
and fall headlong into a real batch of trouble. She's got the manners of a fishwife ... and the 
voice too!" 

It did Marty good to hear someone being so frank about Louise. She said: 

"Your cousinPIs she?" 

He nodded. "Her father and my mother were brother and sister. That's where I get the 
'Morgan' from. But the less I see of Louise the better. Philip's a fool if he still has any feeling left 
for her." 

The pain Marty was keeping at bay flooded back once more. 

If he has.Jhe overheard conversation rushed back on her. Philip had spoken in the past tense 
certainly... "I loved you ..." but there had been an intensity in his tone, a finely-suppressed 
force, that could have meant anything. 

Louise wanted to have her cake and eat it too. Tod must be extremely wealthy. From what 
Rhona had said she knew he was. Right in the near-millionaire class. But Louise wanted Philip in 
tow too. 

Marty lifted her eyes to the mountains—people did, for comfort in moments of stress, but in 
their rearing heights and chilly grandeur, Marty could find nothing of comfort. They only made 
her think what a terrific Great Divide they made between the Canterbury plains and the West 
Coast. There were few passes... 

And between herondPhilip there reared impassable barriers with no way through. The 
humiliating memory of foolish words spoken on the other side of the world, words that had 
raised an instant barrier of misunderstanding between them—and that other barrier—of his 
love for Louise. 



CHAPTER VII 


Thenext day was so busy for Marty she had little time to think about Philip and Louise. There 
was Morgan's mother to prepare for, and Marty was distinctly nervous at the thought. She 
didn't want Morgan to become serious about her, and it sounded as if he might be. The 
Hervington-Blairs lived miles away, and it sounded as if Mamma wanted to look this new 
English girl over—how on earth did you contrive to convey to a woman that you were not 
particularly interested in her son? The devil take these bachelors. 

Marty was just putting a batch of meringues into the oven and hoping desperately she'd got it 
cool enough, when she heard a step on the verandah. She didn't need to be told whose it was. 
Philip's. She turned. 

"Bit of news, Marty. Joy and Lennie will be home the day after tomorrow." She'd never seen 
Philip so delighted before. 

Marty said: "Well, much as I've been longing for them to come home, I'm rather glad it isn't 
today, with Mrs. Hervington-Blair coming to see me. I didn't like to refuse Morgan, but it seems 
odd for me to be entertaining. I'd rather she'd waited till Mrs. Logie is home." 

The mocking drawl was noticeable in his voice. 

"I expect Mrs. Hervington-Blair would much rather have you on your own—give her more 
chance to look you over." 

Marty flushed. It was just what she had thought herself, but this was underlining it!"lt could 
be just a kindly, neighbourly call, Philip. Morgan seems to think I must be lonely." 

"Oh, he thinks that all right—and tries to offset it quite a lot, doesn't he? But don't worry, 
Marty, or set out to impress her too much. She married her own husband for love, after all — 
he didn't tell her he was rich until after they were married." 

Marty said, in a controlled voice, "Is it characteristic of New Zealanders—this attitude?" 

"What attitude?" 

"A certain wariness towards women. They seem so sure that they're loved for their 
possessions alone; they seem to doubt their own ability to attract the girls, apart from the size 
of their wool-cheques. Don't they ever fall in love at first sight—get swept off their feet?" 

A silence fell. Marty scraped out the meringue bowl, put it in the sink, turned the tap on. 

Then Philip spoke, and his voice was harsh. "The ones that do get swept off their feet get 
disillusioned, Marty. And it makes them canny the next time." 


She nodded, still cool and unruffled. 



"I can understand that. So the next time they're careful to keep their feet? Are sensible and 
cold-blooded about choosing a wife—as choose one they must, since a homestead needs a 
woman. Is that any more admirable than marrying with a weather eye on the sheep-market?" 

His eyes were hard. "None of it is admirable." He paused, and added: "You've got quite a gift 
for repartee, haven't you? I can find it in me to be rather sorry for Mrs. Hervington-Blair." He 
turned to go, paused at the door, and looked over his shoulder to say: "By the way, Morgan is a 
thoroughly decent chap. I've got a lot of time for him. I wouldn't like him to get hurt." The next 
moment he was gone. 

Marty found her legs were trembling. 

Morgan's mother was a kindred spirit. Mary knew that the moment she entered the house. 

Mrs. Hervington-Blair twinkled, "I told Morgan for goodness' sake not to come over with me, 
he'd make me unnaturally stiff. So don't feel I'll be weighing you up, Marty. I won't, because 
I've not come over as Morgan's mother, I've just come over as one Englishwoman to another. 
I'll come and take you to my sister-in-law's some day. Mrs. Morgan at Wangapeka Homestead. 
You've met Louise, haven't you?lt's her mother. My brother came out here on a visit, and 
married her. She's a dear, not a bit like Louise!" 

Marty burst out laughing. It did her good. Louise wasn't a bit popular, was she? Except with 
Philip, and he had loved her. 

When Joy and Leonard got home things dropped into a more usual routine, and though both 
of them had to spend a considerable time resting, Marty found it less tiring than going 
frequently to hospital to visit them. 

For the first day or two Marty laboured under a strain, aware that, where at first she had 
pleased herself what she did and how she did it, now the mistress of the house was home she 
must walk warily. 

She needn't have worried. Joy was frankly delighted with all Marty had done, wondering 
aloud how she had managed to cope with so much. 

At first, after their return, Marty tried to take a back seat in their lives, busying herself with 
mending or ironing, but Joy soon put a stop to that. 

"You work far too hard as it is, Marty. Leonard said so just the other night. Your evenings are 
your own, just as if you were in a nine-to-five job. For goodness' sake, get a novel, or some of 
your own knitting, and relax." 

That evening Leonard was reading, his paper by the fire. 

Marty said: "Pass me the shovel, would you, please, Mr. Logie?" 

Leonard passed it. He lowered his paper and looked at her. "Isn't it about time you made it 
Len and Joy? We never stand on ceremony here, and after all you've done for us, coming into a 
strange home, and looking after four children, you're entitled to family rights. Besides, to be 
called 'Mr. Logie' in my own home makes me feel a stranger." 



Marty knew a glow at her heart, and a warmth enfolding her, and was conscious of a deep 
thankfulness that these two people had been restored to health again. 

Philip had been helping Leonard with some returns one evening, and now they were all seated 
around the living-room fire. 

Joy said, suddenly: "Marty, we're quite well now, thanks to you. It's time we launched you 
into Linden Peaks Society." 

Philip looked up from filling his pipe. "I think Morgan has ideas along that line, too, Joy." 

Joy waved that aside. "There's this barndance coming up—the kitchen evening for the 
Rutherford girl. Marty would enjoy a barn dance. What about it, Philip?" 

Marty's face positively burned. She kept her head down, and stooped to pick up the poker. 

"Oh, if I go, Joy, I'll just go along with you and Leonard. It's more fun in a family party." 

"I'm not going," said Joy hastily. "Len can't dance at present, and in any case the poor pet 
gets so bored at dances these days, don't you, Lennie? He just gets into a corner with the men 
and talks sheep till supper-time unless I simply make him dance with some wallflower. Besides, 
it means getting a baby-sitter in, and I can't be bothered. But you'll have a marvellous time with 
Philip, he's a good dancer — oh, how silly of me, you'd know that—Isuppose you danced 
together on board ship." 

"Yes," said Marty, her tone as dry as Philip had ever achieved himself, "we danced together." 
The hot flush had left her cheeks now, so she looked up. She'd have to appear to accept with 
good grace, but she would get out of it somehow, later. "It will be informal, I suppose?" 

Joy shook her head. "No, they're rather going to town on this affair. The decorations are to be 
out of this world, I'm told, and they're getting an orchestra from town. Wear your most 
glamorous evening gown." 

Philip said casually: "Wear your lilac gown, Marty, the one studded with brilliants." 

Joy had real surprise in her tones. "Have you got a lilac one, Marty? I've only seen the yellow, 
and that black filmy one. Redheads are ravishing in black." 

Marty took a breath to steady her voice. 

"I had a lilac dress on board ship, but — but an accident happened to it." 

Philip's eyes met hers squarely. "Pity," he said. 

Marty laughed. "Personally I never cared much for it." 

Philip rose. "I must go home. I've got some letters to write. I want to catch the next Australian 
airmail at Harewood, and with it having to go down to Rakaia with the mailman we miss a day." 


Australian airmail? To Louise? But what does it matter to you? Marty asked herself savagely. 



The next day Marty made an excuse that she wanted to go over to Ngaio Bend to see Rhona. 
But arrived there she didn't go to the house, she went across to the implement shed where 
Philip could be seen working. She plunged into speech, anxious to get it over before Graham 
joined them—he wasn't far away. 

"I just came over," she said, "to tell you not to worry about the barndance. Morgan is taking 
me." 

Philip laid down a leather punch, and looked at her. 

"How nice for Morgan." 

Marty dimpled, dropped her lashes, then swept them up, to display twinkling, vividly blue 
eyes. "And for me," she said demurely. 

"I was quite willing to take you when Joy asked," said Philip. 

"Oh yes, quitew/7//ng,"agreed Marty, "but I prefer aneogerescort, really." 

"And preferably one who doesn't know so much about you, I take it," added Philip. 

Marty appeared unperturbed. "Exactly," she said. She paused, then made up her mind. 
"Philip, Joy is terrified I'll find the country too dull, so she's insisting on social life for me. I'm 
really quite content to stay home, I've not had a real home for years. But to please Joy, I will 
take my place in the village." 

"Township," corrected Philip. 

"Village. She naturally thinks of you as the one to take me. She doesn't realise we — 
we—"She sought for a tactful phrase. 

Philip's voice was ironic. "Don't spare me ... or yourself. Say it. She doesn't realise we hate the 
sight of each other. Go on." 

Marty was determined not to show any resentment, though she knew that later, in moments 
alone, that would stab. She continued, "Thank you, that puts it perfectly. Morgan is too far 
away to escort me to all the doings, so if you're at this barn dance, do bring along all these 
unattached males New Zealand is supposed to have. Then you'll be spared having me thrust 
upon you. You see, Joy's not the only one. The padre's wife is a darling in her own right, but a 
positive menace when it comes to match-making. They'd better both see me interested in 
other bachelors about here." 

"Suits me," said Philip laconically. "I'll see you meet a whole contingent of'em." 

Marty wished him good afternoon, and turned back to where she had left her bicycle. As she 
mounted it, she looked back at him, over her shoulder. 

He was standing exactly as she had left him, looking after her, an unfathomable expression on 
his face. Marty wasn't sure who had come off better in that encounter... 



Joy had said nothing at all when Marty told her Morgan was taking her to the barn-dance. 
However, she entered wholeheartedly into the preparations. 

"Just wait till Morgan sees you," she said, clasping herhands together. "He'll be even more 
besotted—Oh, Ithink I hear him arriving. Marty, pause on the stairs. I'll run down and bring him 
into the hall... now, please do. I'd love him to see you first on the stairway, it's so effective." 

She paused on the stairs obediently, but with a twinkle in her eye as she heard Joy drawing 
Morgan into the hall. 

But it wasn't Morgan's eyes she met, lifted to hers, but Philip's. Philip, tall and debonair in 
evening dress—tall and debonair and — and very dear. If only things had been different! 

"Isn't our staircase a perfect setting for her?" exclaimed Joy fondly. "Lennie, you come and 
look, too." 

Marty laughed, remained where she was, confused with a lovely confusion, and a foolish, 
quickly beating heart because, expecting to see Morgan, she had seen Philip. 

Marty's dress was a simply cut primrose lawn, demure and Edwardian in style. About her 
throat she wore an old-fashioned locket of black enamel threaded on narrow black velvet. The 
light of the chandelier above caught the lights in her newly washed hair until it glinted like 
newly-minted gold. 

"I've often read of red-gold hair," said Joy, "but have never seen it before. It's always been 
either red, or auburn, or plain ginger!" 

"You're making me embarrassed," said Marty. "You must remember I'm just Martha Mary, 
the maid at Alpenlinden." 

Philip was looking at her with admiration in his eyes — reluctant admiration, of course. She 
hoped he wouldn't refer to man-bait tonight, she doubted if she could take it. What 
magnificent shoulders he had; he didn't carry an ounce of superfluous flesh, yet was broad and 
heavy with it all... but what was he doing here? 

He might have read her last thought, for he said then: 

"So beautiful a damsel really deserves a genuine Prince Charming—Morgan, in point of fact. 
But I'm afraid, Martha Mary, you'll have to put up with the Liaison Officer instead, even if he is 
... what did you call me once? — blunt and overbearing ... and deliberately unkind!" 

Marty caught up her skirts and came down to the foot of the stairs, paused on the last one, 
which brought her nearer Philip's height, laughed and said: "Did I really call you that once?You 
must have annoyed me." 

Joy and Len looked quite bewildered. Joy rushed into speech. 

"Morgan's car has had a breakdown at Methven. He says he'll finally get to the dance, but it 
will be late, and he rang Philip to ask him to call for you." 



"I rather think," said Marty slowly, "that I won't bother going. It wouldn't be the same 
without Morgan. What garage did he ring from, Philip? Perhaps I could ring him there, and call 
the whole thing off." 

Philip looked at her coldly. "Oh, no, you won't. You're coming with me." His hand took her 
wrist in a grip of steel. 

Marty drew back as far as he could. "I'm not." Her tone was completely decisive. 

"That's whatyouthink," said Philip. He bent, swung his free hand under her knees, took her 
completely by surprise, lifted her up. 

His eyes were dancing. "Open that door quickly, Len ... into the saddle and off with her ... 
young Lochinvar had nothing on me!" 

Marty knew this was all, on the surface, lighthearted fooling for the Logies' benefit. Beneath 
it, she knew, Philip was simply cussedly determined to get his own way. Morgan had asked him 
to bring Marty, and bring her he would. 

Len, with a bellow of approving laughter, mingled with real mirth from Joy, opened the door, 
Philip kicked it wider with his foot, said, "Good-night, folks," and kicked it shut, strode across 
the porch, and over the shingle to the car. He deposited Marty in a flurry of yellow skirts and 
lacy petticoat frills on the front seat of the station wagon, slammed her door shut, got 
intheother side, and looked down at her in the light of the bulb in the roof. 

"Your own manners leave a lot to be desired," he said. Marty said nothing. 

Philip gave a short laugh. "For once, I actually believe I've left you with nothing to say." 

Her eyes flashed. "Oh, haven't IPEver heard this quotation? 

'Oh, it \sexcellent 

To have a giant's strength, but it \styrannous 
To use it as a giant!' " 

The grey eyes glinted down at her. "Adding to your vocabulary of adjectives, aren't you? 
Blunt... overbearing ... unkind ... now tyrannouslWhy didn't you just admit it all adds up to 
chagrin because I know exactly why you emigrated?" 

Marty swallowed. She mustn't let him see how this wounded her. 

"If you had never heard that conversation,! would still have disliked you from the moment we 
met!" she lied. "If we're going to this dance, let's go. Once you've accomplished your stand-in 
duty for Morgan, you can abandon me to the tender mercies of all these surplus bachelors. I'm 
now willing to believe there are as many of them as was reported. In fact, if you're a sample, 
it's a wonder there aren't more." 


Philip let in the clutch, and Marty clasped her hands tightly together to still their shaking. 



Marty was a success at the dance from the very start. She flung herself into enjoying it, simply 
to drown the memory of all they had said to each other, laughing gaily at anything Philip said as 
he introduced her. The women were kind to her, telling her how plucky she had been to tackle 
a new household full of children, right at lambing time. Only one woman struck a jarring note. 
She said coldly: "Is this your day off?" 

Marty simply laughed, and said: "Yes, wasn't it lucky it's the night of the dance?" 

Philip, evidently intent on emphasising the extraordinary amount of eligible bachelors in 
Linden Peaks, brought up what seemed like squadrons of men to Marty, and she didn't lack 
partners all evening. Then he brought up a latecomer. 

Hitherto Philip had contented himself with teasing asides to Marty, but this time he said: 
"Noel West... another of Mazengarb's thirty-seven thousand surplus bachelors, and the most 
eligible of the lot!" He then disappeared, leaving Marty looking up, much dismayed, at Noel, 
who was very personable, with a man-of-the-world air about him that many of 
theotherslacked. 

"Dear Philip!" she said. "Isn't he outspoken?" 

The orchestra struck up again, and Noel whirled Marty on to the floor. He was every bit as 
good a dancer as Philip. Later they were in a group that included the little woman with the 
pouter pigeon bosom and the caustic voice who had twitted Marty about being the maid. 

She quite skilfully let the conversation around to immigration, and said, with a titter: "They 
tell me New Zealand House is simply besieged with girls wanting to emigrate these days." 

There was a silence. Nobody answered. 

"All after our surplus bachelors," she added. "The men in this district will have to be careful, 
won't they?You, for instance, Philip, and you, Noel. In fact, you could almost say we've been 
invaded already." 

Marty lost her colour. Damn that report! 

But this time the silence didn't last. Philip broke it. Marty shivered as she heard him begin to 
speak. What now? 

"But Mrs. Rivington," he said, his tone holding an undertone of amusement that made the 
woman's cheeks redden, "you can't imagine anyone as glamorous as Marty having to come 
thirteen thousand miles in search of a husband, can you?" 

There was an appreciative roar of laughter that bore testimony to the dislike most of them 
had for Mrs. Rivington, and an instant recognition of the absurdity. 

Noel laughed, backing Philip up. "I guess they queued up in the Motherland, too... Marty, 
what would you like? A lime-and-soda?" 

When Philip came to ask her for the next dance, Marty, remembering his caveman tactics 
earlier, didn't dare refuse, thoughshe had been glad earlier in the evening that partners had 



been so plentiful. She had even told herself she would be glad if he didn't ask her for a single 
dance. 


They danced for a few moments in silence, then Marty lifted her head. 

"I don't want to sound like a hypocrite after all that's passed between us on the subject of 
surplus bachelors, but thank you for rescuing me so neatly from Mrs. Rivington." 

Philip's lips twitched. "It goes against the grain to have to thank me, doesn't it, Martha 
Mary?" 

"It does," she said coolly, "but one likes to do the correct thing, after all." 

His arm tightened for a moment. 

"Then don't do your feelings any violence — it was less from a desire to protect you than to 
score off Mrs. Rivington. I detest the woman." 

Marty's voice sounded weary. "I might have known that it wasn't chivalry." She paused, then 
added: "But I'm surprised you don't like Mrs. Rivington... I would have thought you and she 
would have had a lot in common." 

She looked up and caught a glint of amusement in his eyes, and hated him for it. 

"For a minister's daughter," he said, "you hit hard ... and quite often, below the belt too." 
Before Marty could say anything to that, he said: "Ah, here's Morgan. He's made it after all." 

"What a relief for you." 

His voice still held rich amusement. "Never mind, Marty, when you're Mrs. Morgan 
Hervington-Blair of Blair Hills, you'll be able to queen it over us ... though really, Noel West is an 
even better catch." 

Marty didn't answer, said nothing more till Philip took her across to Morgan. 

It was heavenly to ride home in Morgan's comfortable car, to be free of Philip's disturbing and 
antagonistic presence. Morgan was full of regret that his breakdown had taken up most of the 
evening. 

"Never mind," said Marty sleepily, "I enjoyed it so much more after you arrived. It would have 
been terrible if you hadn't made it at all." 

He nodded, "Yes, and I knew I could rely on Philip to get you there." 

Marty choked back an insane desire to giggle. 

Perhaps it was with some thought of overlaying the memory of all she and Philip had said to 
each other this night that she allowed Morgan to kiss her good-night. 

Odd, then, that she should fall asleep with one hand clasping the other wrist where a faint 
blue mark showed against the pale skin, where Philip's grip had bruised her. 



It was because of that kiss, however, that Marty allowed Noel West to take her into 
Christchurch to the theatre three nights later. She didn't want Morgan to be hurt, and there 
might be safety in numbers ... and numbers there certainly were in Linden Peaks. 

The New Zealand Players were good. Marty loved the theatre, but had thought Alpenlinden 
might have been too remote for any sort of night life in Christchurch. However, none of the folk 
seemed to regard the distance as any obstacle, which, in view of the luxurious cars they ran, 
and expense being no problem, was natural. 

It was after eleven when they came out, had supper at a coffee-bar, and there was still a drive 
of two hours ahead of them. 

Marty relaxed as they left the lights of the city behind and headed out over the starlit plains. 
She loved riding at night, with the low purr of a powerful engine making a rhythmic background 
to her thoughts. But seemingly Noel wanted to talk. 

"I feel we have a lot in common, Marty ... that we could know a fair measure of 
comradeship." 

Marty, alarmed at a serious note so soon, got in quickly. 

"Noel, I feel we could, too...but I must be honest. Forcertain reasons, I—I haven't anything 
more than comradeship to offer, and I'd like to make that plain. I'm really quite content with 
life at Alpenlinden. I simply love it. It's a real home, after years in digs. Lennie and Joy seem to 
think I must get out more, and I love the theatre and an occasional dance ... but nothing more." 

Noel laughed. "That makes it a lot easier for me — for what I have to say. I like the theatre, 
too, and dancing, only it's that way with me too. I've got nothing more to give any woman." 

He fell silent, then continued: "I'd better tell you. I fell in love with someone—once for 
always. Evidently I'm a one-woman man. She was engaged to someone else, a boy-and-girl 
affair, drifted into. When we realised how much we cared, we agreed that the only honest thing 
was for her to break it off. Isobel lived at Lincoln. She left me, to go home, see Christopher, and 
tell him. We felt that only in this way would happiness come to any of us. 

"That was the last time I ever saw her. She rang me that night, told me she was going to marry 
Chris after all, that she simply couldn't face the fuss and commotion attendant upon a broken 
engagement. She was completely adamant. Refused to even see me. I went over, of course, the 
next day, but she had left by air for Auckland—can't even now imagine why, and her mother 
said Isobel had told her not to give me her address. 

"She married Chris much earlier than they had intended, a quiet wedding, and they left 
immediately for a trip to England. They've never been back. I was completely bewildered for a 
while, and I've never shed the sense of loss. I hadn't thought of Isobel as lackingcot/roge.l've 
told myself over and over again that I am an utter fool, but I've not ever been able to feel the 
same about anyone else. I don't want to get married, but I would like a partner. It's an odd sort 
of proposition, Marty, but... how about it?" 

Marty sat silently, thinking it through, as the miles slipped by. It would put Philip at a distance, 
cut out the embarrassment of having Joy and Lennie propose outings with him, and it would be 



safer than using Morgan ... and best of all, wouldn't involve either herself or Noel seriously. 


She said, simply, but with pain in her voice: "I've had a very similar experience, Noel. I—it 
would suit me very well." 

She was immediately conscious of a relief from tension, from misunderstanding. How 
pleasant to be able to refuse Philip if he should consider it his duty to escort her anywhere, to 
let Joy and Rachel see she had someone ready — eager to take her out. And there would be 
honesty between herself and Noel, neither of them asking of the other more than they were 
prepared to give. 

With a shock Marty realised that they were in the garden of Alpenlinden, drawn up under the 
big cedar in the front lawn. 

Noel helped her out of the car, and took her to the front verandah steps. The verandah was 
screened with creepers, and the shadows were deep and velvety, but the steps in bright 
moonlight. 

Marty said: "I've got a key, Noel. I won't ask you in for anything. Joy said I might, but it's so 
very late and we might disturb the whole household." She was on a step above Noel and turned 
to him, so that her eyes were on a level with his. 

"Thank you for a delightful evening ... and good-night." She held out her hand. 

Noel looked at her. 

"I didn't mean quite as cool a friendship as that, you know," and he came up the step, bent 
his head, and brushed his lips across hers. 

She laughed softly. This was balm to a spirit that was really bruised after all her dealings with 
Philip. She stayed where she was, as if bemused, to watch Noel cross the silvered lawn. Noel 
switched the lights on, and his car backed, then swept silently down the drive. 

Marty turned to the door, key in hand. 

"Goodmorn/ng,Marty," said Philip's voice, and he rose up from the garden seat on the 
veranda. 

Marty yelped, and Philip put out a hand to her. 

"I'm sorry if I startled you, but I thought you'd get even more of a scare if you suddenly saw a 
man sitting here." 

"I should think so! What on earth are you doing snooping about here at this hour?" 

He chuckled, maddeningly. "Well, of course, I couldn't know what a tender little scene I was 
to witness, but to save Noel's feelings, I kept quiet. I've been playing cards with Len and Joy. I 
overstayed myself. Finally, Joy tipped me out, but it was such a lovely night, I didn't feel like 
sleep, so sat here smoking till I felt like walking home. I came the short cut, over the creek and 
through the front garden." 



Marty turned to the door again. Now he would go. She wasn't at all sorry Philip had seen 
what he did. Had she known he was there, she would have returned Noel's kiss. 

His voice said at the back of her: "May I congratulate you?" 

"What on?"She kept her back to him. 

"On the progress you're making. The little English girl is doing very well — the biggest 
homestead in the district — the finest house—the plushest car—the most handsome and 
wealthiest bachelor..." 

Marty got the key turned. Stepped inside, locked it.... 

Nevertheless, the small encounter had pleased her. Now Philip would leave her alone, and 
what did it matter to her what he thought of her motives? 

Joy was laughing about the amount of telephone calls that had followed the night of the barn- 
dance, though she noticed that Marty turned down all invitations. Marty would have accepted 
some had Noel not offered himself as a regular escort — not that she longed to go out, but 
failing Noel it would have been one way of putting a stop to Joy's and Rachel's efforts to 
partner her off with Philip. So Marty felt more secure. 

She hadn't reckoned with Leonard. Philip had been helping at Alpenlinden all day, because 
some of the work was still beyond Leonard, and in turn Leonard would spare Bill Lancaster to 
help Philip and Graham. 

The men finished earlier than they had thought, and Joy asked Philip to stay to dinner. Just as 
they finished, Len rose up and took an envelope from behind the clock on the mantelpiece, and 
threw it on the table in front of Philip. 

"There you are, Phil—my birthday shout for you ... tickets for tonight forMacbeth.ioy went 
over to Ngaio Bend this afternoon, and got your togs. You can bath here, and take the 
Armstrong Siddeley. Many happy returns." 

Marty was taken unawares. The children raced away to get their presents for Philip, and she 
managed to join in the birthday wishes that were being exchanged across the table. There was 
nothing she could do about this. Lennie, dear Lennie, thought he was giving them both a break 
from the farm routine, and it would be churlish to refuse. 

"Leave the dishes, Marty. Anne and I will cope, and you go and get ready. Wear your white 
dress, I love it," said Joy. 

Just as they were ready to go the phone rang. Joy answered it, and called Philip back. 

"It's for you... Mrs. Morgan." 

Mrs. Morgan ...Louise's mother\ Marty told herself it didn't mean a thing. Philip was still very 
friendly with Mrs. Morgan, who was a perfect dear. 


But this time it did mean something. She heard Philip say: "Coming on tomorrow's plane, is 



she? Good heavens, I had a letter from her last week and she didn't even mention the 
possibility!" 

He'd had a letter from her last week. Then they did still write to each other.Marty felt 
disappointed in Philip. Louise was married to Tod. What was he saying now? 

"Yes, I'll drive you in, Mrs. Morgan. I know you don't like driving in traffic. What time does it 
arrive at Harewood?Right. Yes, it would save time if you drove over here. Yes, I'll drive your car. 
Louise would look askance at a station-wagon, wouldn't she?" He hung up. 

Marty was very quiet on the way in. 

"What's the matter, Marty?Something upset you today?" 

"No, I'm all right. Didn't sleep well last night, that's all." 

"Thought you once told me nothing ever kept you awake?" 

"Nothing does," vowed Marty rashly. "I slept... but I had a nightmare." 

"But you'd soon get over that, wouldn't you? Sure nothing went wrong today? I mean it's not 
always easy living with the people you work for. If anything goes wrong you can't get away 
from it." 

The unexpected kindness in his tone was almost too much for Marty. If only Philip wouldn't 
be so disarming at times, it would be easier to convince herself she hated him. 

She said: "It certainly wasn't that, Philip—quite the reverse. I ought to be on top of the world. 
Lennie came in for his afternoon tea when Joy went down with the men's, remember? Lennie 
had just about had it. When we were having ours, I saw Joy making signs to him. He went to his 
office and came back with—a cheque!" 

Philip nodded. "Your bonus." 

"Yes. Did you know I was going to get it?" 

"Yes." 

"I was completely taken aback, especially when I saw the amount, Philip. It was for a hundred 
pounds!" He smiled at the awe in her tones. 

She continued: "Leonard just said casually, 'We always give the men a hundred-pound bonus 
after harvest. This is for working like a Trojan, and keeping the children so happy when they 
were in hospital.' I didn't know what to do or to say. I get such a generous wage, plus my keep, 
and Joy never goes to Christchurch but what she brings me back something. I'm saving money 
fast. I don't know if I ought to keep the bonus." 

Philip looked at her oddly. She realised he was probably thinking it a curious remark from a 
girl who had openly avowed she wanted to marry money. 


His voice was surprised. "Did you have any doubts about keeping it?" 



"Yes, of course. I loved looking after the children, andl'm treated just like a young sister in the 
house. It hardly seems right to take any more." 

"You need have no qualms whatever. Take it and enjoy it." It was a pity that he had to add: 
"After all, you may need it for a trousseau soon." 

Marty loved Shakespeare, but she did wish tonight that it hadn't been one of the tragedies. 
She was more in the mood for something likeTi/ve//ff7 A//gf7f—something with a happy ending. 

She said, as they came outof the theatre: "Philip, I'd rather have supper when we get home 
than go anywhere now. It always takes me a little time to come back to the present day after an 
experience like that, and it's too sudden a transformation to go to a modern coffee-bar." 

So they walked silently to the car and began the drive home. Just past Dean's Avenue in 
Riccaiton Road there was a small, exclusive gown shop, brilliantly lighted. Marty gave it no 
more than a glance, but Philip braked hard. 

Marty glanced quickly around, fearing an imminent crash, for Philip was a good driver and 
never drove on his brakes. 

She looked up at him inquiringly. "What are you stopping for?" 

He drew into the kerb, got out, went around to her door, opened it for her, and indicated the 
shop. 


"Oh!" said Marty. 

They walked up to the window. 

"It's exactly like the dress you threw out of the port-hole, isn't it?" asked Philip. 

Marty started to agree, realised what he'd said, and changed it to:"Whatdi\d you say?" 

"You heard!" 

Their eyes met, his hard, compelling, challenging her to dare deny it. 

"You knew?" 

"I knew. I was too disturbed to go back to the dance that night.I stayed bythe rail, 
smoking,lookingdown. Presently I was startled to seesomething flung out of the port-hole. It 
was rolled up, but the breeze took it, and it opened up, the brilliants caught the starlight for a 
moment, and as it settled on top of the waves, I saw it was your dress. I was very ashamed of 
myself." 

Marty looked away quickly. When Philip spoke like this she was only too ready to forget all 
the other bitter and hurtful things he had said to her, and she mustn't let him see how much it 
mattered to her. 


She said, as carelessly as she could achieve: "Oh, it's allhistory now. I was—rather het-up that 
night. It's of noimportance now." 



"It is—to me. It's reproached me ever since. Coming around the corner tonight, and seeing 
this, I thought—I thought—" 

"You thought?" 

"I thought you might allow me to give this to you, it looks about your size." 

They turned back to the dress. It was even more exquisite than the unfortunate one Marty 
had jettisoned. It was more grey than lilac, with lilac underskirts, a filmy material with a delicate 
design of cobwebs traced upon it. The webs were outlined with tiny sequins to simulate 
dewdrops. It was perfect, it was inspired—and it would cost the earth. 

"Wouldyou allow me, Marty?" 

She looked up at him and hardened her heart: 

"You want to give it to me so that the thought of it no longer reproaches you, don't you?lt's 
not a warm-hearted gesture at all. You people seem to think everything can be squared up with 
a cheque-book, even Lennie. I loved looking after the children for them. I didn't know them 
then, but I could see the room Joy had prepared for me, and I loved her for it. I'd have done it 
without pay atall ...and then, tonight, Lennie gave me that cheque, and it just cancelled out 
everything I'd done." 

Philip was silent. Then he sighed and spoke. "Nothing more to be said, isthere? ...Asfaras the 
dress is concerned — but about the bonus, don't let Len know you feel like that, will you? Len 
likes to give, just as you do. You gave service—he's got an abundance of money, and likes to 
share it. I don't think any cheque he could offer you would equal the peace of mind the Logies 
knew after they'd met you and realised how happy the kids were with you." 

In silence they came to Alpenlinden, but the atmosphere thawed again over the supper Joy 
had left for them. 

She had banked the fire in the living-room for them, there were sandwiches in the fridge, her 
note said, asparagus rolls and savouries, and coffee in the percolator. 

They talked of the play, of the way Rhona's health had improved since she and Graham had 
had a home of their own, of Philip's adventures with housekeeping for himself. 

"A farmer is at a great disadvantage without a wife," he said. "Perhaps I'll advertise for one ... 
'Wanted a wife, strong, capable, good cook, able to milk, garden, sew, preferably attractive'!" 

Marty said, laughter in her eyes: "When I listed the qualities I wanted in a husband, you said: 
'and what about love?' Dare I ask you that? I don't see why not — what's sauce for the 
goose..." 

Philip was lighting his pipe. He looked at her over the flame of the match. "Yes, you can ask 
me the same question. I'll answer it the way you answered me.I've tried\ove[" 


Marty picked up the poker, stirred up the fire. She found she was trembling. 



Philip continued, lightly: "We seem to be in the same mind about marriage, Marty. Perhaps 
we ought to join forces. Neither of us would have an illusion about our motives in marrying, 
would we? And it would be a convenience all round." 

Marty managed to laugh. She must treat this moment as lightly as he, and he must never 
know that speaking of marriage stabbed at the hidden dream in her heart. She met his eyes. 
The grey eyes looking into hers glinted with amusement. 

He dropped the bantering tone. "By the way, we're not so busy now. I thought I might teach 
you to ride. Everyone in this part of the country ought to be able to—you can take a message so 
much quicker." (She supposed this last remark was to make her understand that it was merely 
as a matter of convenience for the Logies, and not as a desire for her further company!) "We'll 
try on old Randy first, the children's pony. They all learned on her. How about coming over 
tomorrow to my place? Or will Joy need you?She said to me the other day it was time I taught 
you." 

Marty swallowed. "I'm afraid I can't come. As a matter of fact Noel has promised to teach me. 
We're going to start lessons next week." 

Philip got up. "Good. That's fine. You couldn't get a better tutor." He paused, and added: "I 
can find it in me to be sorry for Morgan ... he was quite in the running till Noel appeared on the 
horizon, wasn't he?" 

Marty's chin came up. "What makes you think Morgan \soutof the running? I'm going to his 
sister's coming-of-age ball at Blair Hills this month." 

Philip whistled. "My word! And I'm told it's to be almost exclusively a family affair... has to 
be, because they want it in the homestead, and the Hervington-Blairs are related to half the 
county, anyway. Well, I don't blame you; just as well not to burn your boats. After all, Noel 
West is one of our wiliest bachelors, he's lasted longer than any of us..." 

Marty was inwardly proud of the way she kept a rein on her temper these days—she certainly 
had plenty of practice. Philip lifted a quizzical eyebrow, as if surprised she had nothing to retort, 
and said: "Then I'll be seeing you at Blair Hills." 

Marty said quickly: "Didn't you say only family?" 

"I said 'almost exclusively family'. But then, after all, I was once expected to marry into the 
clan ... didn't you know Mrs. Hervington-Blair still persists in thinking of me as a nephew! 
Besides, Louise will be there, and will want me to escort her!" 

His last words fell into a stillness of spirit that seemed to engulf Marty. So ... whenever Louise 
beckoned, Philip would come running... 

Despair flooded Marty's heart, and disillusionment too. Louise was married to Tod Walters. It 
should have spelt finish to anything betwixt her and Philip. Louise, of course, was completely 
without scruples, but despite all Philip's harshness, and the way he had misunderstood her 
from the time of their first meeting, Marty thought she had recognised in him an integrity and 
fineness that would scorn to hover about another man's wife. She looked directly at him, and 
he couldn't fail to read the scorn in her eyes for what it was. 



"Philip," she said, "I thought you would have been above playing around with another man's 
wife. Thought you would have respected themarriage bond. You sat in judgment on me 
because I—what was it you said once?—'had an eye to the main chance in marriage' ... but at 
least I would have played fair. And if I married for money as Louise did, I'd have kept mypart of 
the bargain." 

The words had said themselves out of the despair that had washed over her, with a forlorn 
hope that candid speaking might yet save Philip from himself, but she was appalled at the 
effect they had on him. 

She had seen him angry so often, stirred either to hot speech, or to biting sarcasm, but she 
had never before seen him white to the lips, beyond words. 

He turned, reached for the door, shut it with a finality that was to Marty symbolic of all that 
lay between them. From now on nothing would bridge the gulf. Philip would never forgive her. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Perhapsit was just as well that they were exceptionally busy the next couple of weeks. Work 
could at least fill the days, Marty thought forlornly, even if you couldn't stem back your 
longings and regrets when at last you found yourself alone in your room. 

"Marty, do you have to work quite so hard?" Joy demanded one day. "You don't seem to be 
relaxing at all. I know it's a busy time, but it's almost always busy on farms, if not with one 
thing, then with another, and you're positively looking for work. At a time like this I don't worry 
too much about the spit and polish... And you're looking thinner in the face — are you 
homesick?" 

"No. I'm not homesick." In that, at least, Marty was completely sincere. She had realised, long 
since, that it was people and not places that mattered, and while at times, fleeting nostalgia 
swept her for England's green and ordered fields, for gentle hills and neat, mellow villages, she 
was aware that had things only been different between them, home for her would always now 
be where Philip was. 

Joy wasn't convinced, and decided that shopping, of the exciting feminine kind, might work a 
change and put the sparkle back in Marty's eyes. 

"You must do us proud at the Hervington-Blairs' dance, Marty. It's to be in the old-time style, 
back in the early days when the old homesteads had parties, and they rode in from far and 
near, from Surrey hills and Alford forest, through the mountain passes and over the plains, and 
made a house-party of it." 

"Oh, I shan't be staying," said Marty, alarmed, knowing that more than a few hours in Louise's 
company would be more than she could bear. "Morgan said would I at least stay the one night 
... they plan to dance till dawn, have anold-time breakfast in the bigbarn, then all turn in till 
lunch time, but I told him I'd have to get back." 

"You could stay, Marty. You've never had a night away from the place since you came." Joy 
paused, then added mischievously, "but of course riding home with Morgan in the dawn might 
appeal more to your romantic sense." 

Marty laughed. "Not with Morgan, Joy." 

Joy looked at her shrewdly. "I believe you're quite sincere about that. Morgan's just a friend 
to you, isn't he?" 

Marty nodded. 

"I'm glad you're like that, Marty. Most girls would have their heads turned when the son of a 
family of that sort is so obviously smitten. But not you. You're not impressed by any of the 
young bloods around here, are you? And certainly they pursue you. Lennie says he's never had 
so many offers of help on the farm." 



A faint smile touched Marty's lips. "You make me sound rather snooty, Joy. They impress me 
all right. They're grand companions, and wonderful workers, and they're so sincere and natural. 
But theydon't... don't..." 

Joy finished it for her, watching Marty with a little smile playing about her lips: "But they 
don't touch your heart?" Marty went on scalding out the milk-cans, stooping over them. 

"My heart's been well immunised against such things," she said quietly. 

Joy hesitated, then plunged. "Do you mean because of Bernard? Because you can't let that 
colour your approach to men for the rest of your life, Marty." 

Marty's tone was quietly convincing. "No, I didn't mean Bernard. I got over that a long time 
ago. Got over it so quickly and so completely I'm inclined to think it could never have been a 
grand passion, merely a passing fancy. Thank goodness things turned out as they did." 

Joy looked at her reflectively. It was rather natural for girls, especially a jilted girl, to cling with 
some tenderness to thoughts of their first loves ... until they fell in loveagain. Joy decided she 
had better not probe any more. She'd change the subject. 

"We've not seen much of Philip this last week or two, have we? In fact hardly once since that 
night of his birthday." 

Marty stooped swiftly over the can again, but not before Joy had seen the tide of revealing 
colour sweep up from her throat over her entire face. Oh, so that was it ... and something had 
gone wrong. Joy bent down, picked up a bucket, said: "Well, I must get back to the house. 
Come on up and have a cup of tea when you're finished, Marty." Joy was very thoughtful going 
back to the house. 

Perhaps Joy got more pleasure out of her shopping expedition than Marty did, though Marty 
managed to respond satisfactorily enough to please Joy, who flung herself into it heart and 
soul. 

The result took Morgan's breath away, when he called for her. Marty looked about eighteen, 
tall and girlish in filmy white, with a fichu swathed across her creamy shoulders and caught low 
at her breast with a nosegay of yellow rosebuds. It clipped in tightly at her waist, then flowed 
out in tiers of flounces tothefloor, and a trail of the yellow rosebuds clung to the skirt. Lennie 
had been in on it too, and had presented her with a cameo necklace and earrings. Marty had 
been enchanted, and touched to tears. 

Morgan looked down on her as they drove off under the stars. 

"What a night," he said, his eyes warm. "What a night, what a dress, what a woman!" His 
hand touched hers. 

Marty lifted her face towards him, her eyes clear and candid. 

"But that's all it is, Morgan; just starshine and fine feathers!" 


There was warning in her tone. Morgan sighed. 



When they reached the Blair Hill homestead it was like fairyland. The lovely garden beneath 
the shadow of BlairPeak was threaded with coloured lights like fireflies. Chinese lanterns 
gleamed from the wisteria-wreathed verandahs and shone from the rosy mass of a great 
hawthorn tree. The old house, built in the colonial yester-year style, was ablaze with lights. 

Marty was welcomed warmly by Morgan's mother and swept upstairs with the other girls, 
laughing and chattering. She presented her gift to Stephanie, who was charmed with it ... a 
Dresden china shepherdess, and then Marty came downstairs again, just as Louise made her 
entrance, with her mother and Philip behind her. 

Marty knew a ridiculous wave of gladness because Mrs. Morgan had evidently driven over 
with Louise and Philip. 

Louise was breathtaking in a dress that must have cost far more than any other dress in the 
room. It breathed Paris, a soft silver material that was shadowy-patterned in large leopard 
spots. She wore fascinating, barbaric bangles about her wrists, and enormous earrings to 
match. Her gaze was sultry. Then she moved under the lights and Marty saw that centred in 
each shadow-spot were green brilliants that gleamed balefully from the silver folds. 

Philip's eyes met Marty's defiantly. Marty turned to look up at Morgan beside her, smiled 
slightly, and moved away with him. After all, she need have very little to do with either Louise 
or Philip this night. 

She was wrong. Before, long they were all grouped together. Louise was smoking a cigarette 
in a long amber cigarette-holder. Her eyes narrowed as they fell upon Marty. 

"But how sweet, Martha," she said, a hint of rich amusement in her tones. "So young, so 
innocent... how clever of you. Fresh as an English daisy. Just right to appeal to my aunt." 

Marty lifted up sapphire eyes that were as demure as her gown. 

"Oh, well," she said, "we all have our day, of course. No doubtyou can still 
rememberyourdebutante days." 

There was a shout of delighted laughter. Morgan's wasloudest of all. 

"It's no good, my dear Louise," he said. "You've met your match in Marty. She hasn't got red 
hair for nothing!" 

Philip saved the situation. He put a hand on Louise's arm. He was laughing too. "Come on, 
jungle-woman, we're wasting this music." He whirled her away. But Marty felt she had made an 
enemy. Better far to have ignored that jibe, and simply turned away. Why couldn't she keep a 
guard on her tongue! 

The big ballroom was crowded. Marty realised in very truth that the Hervington-Blairs must 
be related to half the, county if this was a family party. She didn't lack partners, so it didn't 
matter that Philip didn't ask her for a single dance. He was making the most of his time with 
Louise. Marty supposed it was mingled pain and pleasure for him. 


She wished, oh, how she wished, she might have fallen in love with Morgan Hervington-Blair. 



His family was delightful, completely free from snobbery, and evidently liked her. 


She found herself dancing with Stephen Hervington-Blair, Morgan's father. He was a 
marvellous dancer, and she told him so. 

She smiled up at him, he smiled back at her paternally, she looked over his shoulder, and 
caught Philip's eye, Philip, who was dancing with Louise, but watching her with a sardonic look. 
He thinks I'm making the most of my opportunities with a future father-in-law. Her step 
faltered for a moment. Morgan's father drew her a little closer, and they were caught into the 
rhythm of the music again. 

The music ended. Morgan came up. 

"You can stop looking at my father like that," he said, "and try it on me." 

Stephen Hervington-Blair's face creased into a smile. "Take her out into the garden, lad," he 
said. "That's a better place than a crowded ballroom—or so I always found." 

Marty allowed herself to be led outside into the scented garden. Morgan draped a stole 
about her shoulders, but theair was mild and warm. Above the dark dreaming hills a moon was 
riding high, drenching the garden with silver light and deepening the shadow to black velvet. 
Into a patch of shadow by the big hawthorn Morgan drew her. He bent his head towards her. 
Marty put out a hand. Things were going too fast for her, both with Morgan, and with the calm 
acceptance of his family ... she would have to say— 

At that moment another voice cut in. It was meant for a whisper, but the person it belonged 
to had a carrying quality in her voice. 

It said: "Philip ... Philip?"and there was entreaty in it. 

Morgan and Marty turned, silently, swiftly. 

Through the boughs of the blossom-laden hawthorn they caught a glimpse of a silver gown 
and the emerald gleam of brilliants. 

Marty grasped Morgan's hand, drew him silently away. They paused for a moment on the 
verandah, looked at each other. 

Marty said slowly: "Let's stay in the ballroom, Morgan. That sort of thing rather puts one off 
secluded spots in the garden." 

He pulled a face. "That doesn't improve your impressions of my cousin, does it?" 

His cousin ... Louise ... as if that matteredlWhat did matter was that Philip, for all his strictures 
upon her own conduct, was a cheap philanderer. Marty's thoughts were bleak. 

Morgan took hold of her hands. 

"Blast Louise and Philip," he said, "I wanted to tell you how sweet you look ... how lovely you 
are ... how much I hope —" 



He got no further, for Marty had freed one of her hands and had placed it across his mouth. 


"Don't, Morgan, please don't. I-I-I'm not playing fair. I did realise you were getting serious, 
and I ought to have warned you before. I don't want to get involved with anyone—you see—" 

At that moment they heard a stir from the garden, and into the beam of light from a window 
came Philip and Louise. Marty took her hand away from Morgan's mouth, turned swiftly, her 
other hand still in his, and walked into the ballroom. What if Philip had seen them, what if he 
did read into it a tender scene? What did it matter? What did anything matter? 

"We'll continue this conversation going home in the pearly dawn," said Morgan. 

The rest of the night passed like a dream for Marty. She moved mechanically through it all, 
even the one dance Philip asked her for, purely for form's sake, she knew. 

Then it was all over and the party beginning to break up. Those who lived near at hand were 
preparing to go to their cars, but most of the young ones, eager to prolong the fun and unusual 
flavour of the party, were going to divest themselves of their glad rags and doss down on 
palliasses on the floors of the bedrooms and shearing-quarters. 

"Of all the devilish luck, horse has been injured. One of the best of the racing stud at Middle 
Forks. I've got to go. But Philip's going your way. He'll take you home." 

Marty was aghast. "Morgan! I haven't got to go all those miles in Louise's company, have I?" 

Morgan scowled. "I'd be better pleased if you did have to. She's staying here—Philip Griffiths 
will have you all to himself, blast him!" 

Marty laughed. "Morgan, you needn't worry. Philip and I are just about as compatible as 
Louise and I." 

Morgan's brow cleared. 

Marty said: "I'll slip up to the bedroom and get changed." She was down in a few moments, 
carrying her case, her evening make-up wiped off, and a day-time one substituted, clad in a 
yellow polo-necked sweater and grey slacks. 

Philip, his jaw set, took her case, put it in the back of the station waggon, drove off. 

As they got clear of the homestead gates, five of them, across the paddocks, he said, glancing 
at her: 

"So you decided not to waste your glamorous set-up of last night on me?" 

Marty lifted her chin. "I wouldn't have worn my evening dress home if, as I would have 
preferred, I had gone with Morgan. I didn't borrow these slacks—I brought them with me. It 
looks dissipated to career across country in the early morning in frills and flounces." She 
paused, then added: "And by the way, Philip Griffiths, this dress wasn't of my choosing. I knew 
it wasfoo youngfor me ... too girlish and appealing ... I'm much more mature than this, believe 
me. But Joy loved it, and wanted to buy it for me so much, I just couldn't refuse her." 



Philip's tone was mild, reasonable. "I wasn't aware that/criticised your dress, Marty." 

She flashed back: "Louise did. It comes to the same thing." 

That was identifying the two of them with a vengeance, but she didn't care. She heard Philip 
draw in his breath between his teeth. 

He said: "If you don't mind, Marty, we won't discuss Louise." 

No ... he wouldn't discuss Louise it was nothing to...do with her, Marty, what Philip Griffiths 
did with his life, was itPThat was what he was telling her, in effect. Marty relapsed into silence. 

The continuing riding lessons with Noel West helped fill in Marty's leisure hours, and she was 
finding, to her surprise, for she had always loved motoring, that the feel of the car-wheel 
beneath one's fingers was nothing to feeling the movement of a horse under you, the sense of 
being at one with your mount, the wind in your face, the soft nuzzle of velvet lips against your 
hand. 

Noel's home was three miles away, but Leonard had offered her the use of the car whenever 
she needed it. To repay this generosity Marty often took the twins with her, to give Joy a break 
from them, and to give Nan, Noel's sister, some pleasure. Nan adored the twins, for she had 
nursed Joy when the twins first arrived. 

Nan was housekeeping for Noel, but fretting to go back to the city. "I like to be among the 
babies," she said. "I wish to goodness Noel would get married." She twinkled and added, 
outrageously: "I'm a little hopeful at the moment." 

Marty laughed with her but said seriously enough: "He's still in love with Isobel." 

Nan heaved a sigh. "I can't understand it. He should have more pride." 

Marty said: "Pride hasn't anything to do with love between a man and a woman. Isobel is part 
of Noel. I think that's all he takes me out for—to talk about her." 

"Does he? A lot?" 

"Yes. It's just as well I'm not in love with him, or it would be unbearable. Anything I do is 
compared with the way Isobel did it, or would do it." 

Nan said: "I'm not sure that it isn't his way of getting her out of his system. You're the only 
one he's ever talked to. In time he may find it doesn't hurt any more — and you will be there." 

"I don't think so. Perhaps there aren't many of the breed these days, but I'm sure Noel is a 
one-woman man." 

As she said it, there came the all-too-familiar stab at her heart. Not many, but Philip was 
another... what could you do to banish a man'sfirst love? 


She laughed, to cover the pain. "Life is so odd. If I'd been in love with Noel, he'd probably 
have had a shrew for a sister, resenting anyone taking her place as head of the household, and 



the course of true love wouldn't have run smoothly at all!" 


Philip was seen less and less at the homestead these days, for with the Lancasters well into the 
work, he wasn't needed so much, though Marty knew there were times when he and Graham 
did do some work on Alpenlinden. Nevertheless, Philip appeared to avoid all invitations there 
for meals, merelyreturning to his lonely house when work was done. 

But one night he stayed for dinner, mainly because Joy had ridden up to the paddocks where 
he'd been helping Leonard with some fencing on the boundaries of the two farms, and Philip 
hadn't been able to say no to her. 

It had been a very hot, late November day, and now they were resting on the terrace that 
looked over to the mountains. Over the ranges, which were rapidly losing their snow and 
thereby swelling the river, was the nor'west arch. The westering sun was turning the clouds to a 
fantasy of fire and flame. 

"I don't think I've seen lovelier sunsets anywhere—even at sea," said Marty, feeling she must 
add something to the conversation. She was sitting sideways on the top step, hugging her 
knees. 

"Canterbury is supposed to be unsurpassed in the matter of sunsets," observed Leonard, "and 
of course, if it's true that the colour of sunsets depends upon dust content, then we would be 
bound to get super-dupers." 

Philip was lying back in a cane chair, on the other side of the terrace, lighting his pipe. Joy was 
pouring ice-cold drinks, a delectable mixture of pineapple juice, iced water and ginger ale, so 
the children were in great evidence, quarrelling over the size of their glasses and offering more 
cracked ice to anyone who wanted it. 

"Well, Marty," said Philip, addressing her directly for the first time, "are you a crack rider by 
now?" 

Before she could reply she had to swallow, and by that time it was too late. Gaynor had 
decided to reply for her. 

"Oh, Noel says she doesn't need any more lessons. He said she was a Briton. Why did he say 
that. Mummy? Of course she's a Briton, she comes from Britain!" 

Robin said scornfully: "He means she was good to stick at the lessons. You get pretty sore, you 
know." 

Gaynor said very clearly: "Oh, I knew he thought she was good. He said: 'Good girl, Marty!' 
and kissed her, right on the end of her nose!" 

Silence, utter and embarrassing, descended upon the group. Marty picked up her empty glass 
and pretended to be busy drinking, maddeningly conscious she had blushed. 

Joy gave her darling daughter a reproachful look, and when she showed signs of enlarging 
upon the subject, hurriedly picked up a box of snapshots she had been looking through and 
said: "Like to look at these, Gaynor?" 



Gaynor was pleased. As a rule they wouldn't let her get at the photos just because she had 
once, when she was very, very little, torn some up. She sat down on the tiles and began 
looking. 

They all began talking then, at once. Marty said something about how heavenly cool it was, 
now; Philip waved with his pipe at the sky, and said, "Another nor'wester tomorrow." Lennie 
said to Joy, "Your hawthorns are past their best now," and Joy said, "Would anyone like 
another drink?" 

Everyone waited for everyone else to answer these remarks, singly or collectively, and in the 
pause Gaynor held up a photo and said: 

"Oh, here's that tiger-lady!" 

"What tiger-lady?" asked Gregory with interest. "Do you mean one what's in a circus. Gay? 
Let me see." 

She shook her head. "Oh, not a circus lady, Greg.lmean the lady who was here from 'stralia. 
Daddy called her the tiger-lady. Why did you, Daddy?Why didn't you like her?" Marty turned, to 
see a most ferocious look on Joy's face as she gazed at her daughter. 

Philip, true to form, tried to save the situation. "Let's have a look at the photo, Gaynor. You 
mean Louise, don't you?" Gaynor went forward with the photo. Joy breathed a sigh of relief. 
That hurdle taken. If only she knew how Philip felt about Louise, then they could have been 
perfectly natural. 

In silence Gaynor and Philip studied the snapshot. 

"She's very pretty," said Gaynor."l/l/f7ydon't you like her. Daddy?" 

Leonard made a sort of strangled sound. 

"You know. Daddy," pursued Gaynor, in helpful innocence, "you said just the other day you 
didn't know how Mrs. Morgan came to have a daughter like that." 

Leonard got to his feet. "Time the twins were in bed," he said, in a tone that for once brooked 
no argument. "Come on, Joy. Time for their baths." 

Gaynor looked up at him. "What are you so cross about. Daddy? I don't like her either even if 
she is pretty. She told us we were horrible brats." 

"So you are!" said Leonard, and yanked his daughter out of the room. 

Marty tried not to catch Philip's eye but somehow couldn't avoid it. His look was 
unfathomable. He jerked his head in Gaynor's wake. 

"Every inch a woman, isn't she? Even at not-quite-four! Women are inevitably jealous of other 
beautiful women." Marty was saved a reply by Anne. 


Anne, who adored Philip, looked straight at him, and said calmly, "Gregory can't stand Louise 



either!" 


Philip got up, said laughingly,"Ican't stand this ... the whole family seem bent on dropping 
bricks tonight. I think I'll go." 

Despite his laughter Marty felt the gulf was wider than ever between them. His first loyalty 
would always be towards Louise. 



CHAPTER IX 


Thenquite quickly, too quickly, it was almost Christmas, and everyone at Linden Peaks seemed 
determined to show Marty that although the temperature might soar, the skies become brassy, 
and the roses in the gardens shout defiance that this could be December, that here, in 
Maoriland, the same customs still prevailed. 

So the puddings and cakes were baked, shortbread and mince-pies made, hams baked, Marty 
doing them the Suffolk way with a sweet, crisp crust on the outside. Up went the decorations, 
larch, spruce, fir, with imitation holly and mistletoe. 

There were endless Christmas parties to mark the breakup of all the organisations. Church, 
Institute, School. There would be a six-weeks break from school for the youngsters. 

A succession of thunderstorms set in which badly delayed haymaking and shearing. 

But finally, mercifully, it was done, the shopping was finished, and on Christmas Day they 
began to talk about their holidays. 

"There's one thing," said Leonard, "with all this rain, harvest won't rush in on us like last year. 
Did us out of our usual holiday at the Sounds. Let's get away on New Year's Eve, Joy. You'll love 
the Marlborough Sounds, Marty." 

She blinked. "But won't I have to stay home to keep the house right? I think you and Joy 
should be on your own." 

They brushed that aside. "It won't be half the fun if you don't come.We've got a cottage of 
our own there, in a gem of a bay all to ourselves, and a launch and a dinghy." 

Robin got in, "And Philip's got a wizard of a speed-boat. Boy, can she travel!" 

"Does Philip go too?" Marty didn't know if she felt glad or sorry. 

"Yes. He's built himself aone-roomedi/vf7orejust above the cottage, almost in the bush. He 
always comes with us, Marty," said Leonard. "Philip is one of the family, you know. He 
practically grew up with Joy." 

Marty hadn't known that. She supposed it meant that Philip had been in this district most of 
his life, for Joy had been brought up in a Christchurch orphanage, and had comeout to 
Alpenlinden at holiday times. All the folk in Fergus's parish seemed interested in the 
Presbyterian homes for orphans and old folks, and the collector came once a year. He stayed at 
Alpenlinden as often as at the Manse, and visited the farms for donations. Ever so many of the 
farm-folk took children at Christmas to give them a holiday in the country. 

Leonard's mother had always done that, years ago, and Joy had spent many holidays there, 
finally coming to Alpenlinden in the position Marty occupied now. Which was why Joy was so 
considerate towards her, she supposed. 



Joy had said: "Lennie's mother was so sweet to me. I was very fortunate, I've never thought 
of her as a mother-in-law, but rather as the mother I never knew. I'll be glad when they get 
back from this trip abroad. I do miss them. They've retired in Christchurch." 

It was New Year's Eve, early in the morning. The cars had been packed the night before. Philip's 
station waggon was a boon, it held so much gear. 

Marty was apprehensive; right at the last she realised that they had planned for her to ride 
with Philip, and Robin and Anne. She said to Joy, desperately: "Don't you want me with you, to 
help look after the twins?" 

Joy had shaken her head. "No, they go to sleep half-way there, and there'll be more room to 
tuck them down if you go with Philip. Besides, he won't want the children's unadulterated 
company. He'll be glad of adult conversation." But not mine! thought Marty. Still, they had an 
unspoken agreement not to quarrel in front of the children, so perhaps the ride wouldn't be the 
ordeal she dreaded. 

They left at seven, going over the Gorge Bridge into Canterbury proper, and headed into 
North Canterbury. They stopped at Cheviot, a little village with an English air, surrounded by 
rolling hills and leafy hedges. Then on through country that was as different from the plains as 
might be. 

It was a beautiful coastline, with a vast variety of scenery great bluffs dropping down to 
tumbling breakers, sheltered bays, mountain passes, and green valleys, magnificently clothed in 
native bush, and whenever they stopped for the children to stretch their legs, there was a 
chorus of birdsong. 

They came to Picton in the cool of the evening, right at the northernmost tip of the South 
Island. They came over the hill and dipped down to the foreshore, with the Memorial Gates 
framing the incredible beauty of the Sounds. 

The westering sun was touching the mirror-still water with rose and amethyst, and lighting 
the vivid green bush on a tiny island symmetrically placed in the centre of the bay, with all the 
bush-clad hills across the Sounds as a backdrop to a perfect scene. 

They stayed for just a moment feasting their eyes on it all, then went on to the boat harbour, 
for it was going to be dark, it had taken time to travel the hundreds of miles they had come. 

Soon they were in the boat, and speeding out on the cool waters, heading across the harbour. 
They drifted into their own jetty on the golden sand, and Philip sprang out and secured the 
launch. The children were out and up the steps in a trice. They were loaded with luggage, even 
the twins, and they clambered up some natural rock steps to the verandah of the little pine- 
wood cottage. 

Marty had imagined, since the Logies had so much money, that their beach-house might be a 
luxury one. Not so. It looked as if it had grown among the bush. Rickety wooden steps led up to 
a wide, glassed-in veranda furnished with a motley collection of chairs and forms. 

"We eat out here mostly, because of the view," said Joy, dropping her bundles on a big 
scratched table. Inside was a kitchen-living-room, with a bedroom off it and two sun-porches. 



Marty was to sleep in one porch, with the girls. 


The beds were made up very quickly, because the twins were dead-beat, and had bowls of 
cornflakes, glasses of milk, and were tucked down, flushed and sweet. 

"Let's have a jolly good meal ourselves," said Joy. "After nothing but sandwiches and cakes on 
the way I'm starving. How about a mixed grill?" 

So presently they sat down to bacon and egg, sausage and tomato. 

"Did ever anything taste as good?" demanded Joy. "I'm dying to show Marty around, and to 
explore the garden, but it's too dark and I'm too sleepy. We'll leave it all till tomorrow." 

Marty slept better than she had done for weeks. They were here, in the playground of the 
South Island, would be living in close contact for the next two or three weeks, and Louise ... 
Louise was safely back in Australia with her husband.... 

Marty was enchanted with the Sounds. They were all thrilled that she was, since, they 
admitted, the Sounds were practically an obsession with them. 

"I try to induce my family to see more of New Zealand," Leonard complained, "but they're 
just besotted with the place. Still, I do admit it's hard to beat." 

Marty loved it all, dawn and sunset and noon on the beautiful waters, the smoky purples of 
range upon range of bush-clad hill, the cicadas' ceaseless shrilling, a contented, heat-filled 
sound that made her feel she was living in a South Sea Island, the funny little "bathroom" the 
family had contrived, which was nothing but a circle of trees with one cut down as an entrance, 
and a pipe with a shower-rose on it leading from the hillside stream. 

"The sort of bathroom they probably had in Eden," said Marty enthusiastically. 

There was a minimum of work to be done at the cottage;they simply made the beds, tidied 
up, swept the sand out of the door, and spent the rest of the day outdoors except for siesta¬ 
time. 

There was an unacknowledged truce between Philip and Marty. Probably it was because they 
owed it to Joy and Len not to quarrel in this happy holiday-time, perhaps because they never 
had disagreed in front of the children ... perhaps because there was less cause for hostility here. 
Noel and Morgan and Louise all absent, and there were no mistakes here to be made through 
ignorance of New Zealand farming conditions. Marty thought wistfully that she didn't dare to 
hope that it was because Philip was forgetting all that lay between them, hot, unconsidered 
speech and hasty judgments. 

Yes, this was a time of respite ... long, lazy halcyon days. 

There came the day when, instead of a launch with a party of holiday-makers cruising past, one 
proceeded in to Konini Bay and tied up. 

Len was at the porch window. "What a cheek! Wonder if they want water, or something. I'll 
soon get rid of this crowd. But I'd better let them come up." 



Marty watched as a rather tubby little man, balding, helped a girl ashore. As she straightened 
up on the rock steps, Marty gave a gasp of dismay, so did Leonard. The girl had smooth, dark 
hair, neat and shining, parted in the middle and caught back into a knot. Her movements were 
graceful and sensuous, her ease of movement accentuated by the sun-frock she wore, with a 
wide, white skirt, and a top that was patterned in striking black and gold stripes. About the 
slender column of her throat was a necklace of some odd native ware, and there were bracelets 
to match on her arms. 

Louise! 

Marty thrust back her hair with an impatient gesture. She had been romping around the floor 
with Gregory on her back, and she felt anything but well-groomed. Even her knees were dirty. 
As Leonard and Marty watched, the girl sprang lissomely up the steps, and at the moment she 
gained the path, Philip came round the corner of the house. 

He stopped dead. Marty saw his face tighten. Was that for self-control, or what? 

Louise lifted sultry eyes to his. Odd that her eyes were like that and the rest of her so cool, so 
poised.... 

As Marty watched Louise held out beautiful hands to Philip, who perforce had to take them, 
even while he was probably acutely conscious of the little tubby man in the background. 

"Where didyot/spring from, Louise?" asked Philip. 

She waved a hand. "From the next bay. The guest house. We've got a party there." She 
gestured towards the launch. "They're all there. Some are tourists from Australia, friends of 
Tod's. Mother told me you were all up here." 

Leonard had reached the door, greeted Louise with a marked lack of enthusiasm, then he and 
Philip turned to Tod, puffing a little in the rear. Philip shook Tod's hand quite heartily. 

Joy emerged with a sleepy-looking Gaynor under her arm, and proceeded to garb her 
daughter in a brief sun-suit. 

She cocked an ear. "Someone here?" she asked Marty. 

"Louise!" said Marty. 

Joy had only time to wipe the look of horror from her face before they all came in. 

Gaynor sat up, looking alert, sleepiness gone. 

"Is that the lady Daddy said—"She got no further, for her mother had dapped a firm hand 
over her mouth, and under cover of the greetings said: "Now be quiet! One word about that, 
and see what you'll get!" 

Louise was all sweetness and charm. "We just couldn't resist calling in. Ages since we saw you. 
So glad you're all here." 



Byo//she would mean Philip, of course. 


"May I bring the crowd up? We brought refreshments, of course, wouldn't expect you to 
provide for all so unexpectedly. We were in Picton this morning, and knew we'd be calling, so 
we looked in at the Post Office and collected your mail. Tod will bring it up." 

Under cover Joy said to Marty, "Take Gaynor out to Anne, will you, and tell her to keep an eye 
on her? The little wretch keeps muttering: 'Mummy, you don't like red finger-nails, do you?' I'll 
be a nervous wreck if I have to keep on creating diversions." 

Marty went through the sun-room, and on the way back took the opportunity to comb her 
hair, apply some lipstick, and scrub furiously at her knees with a face-cloth put to dry on the 
window-sill. 

She came back to see Louise handing out mail to Philip and Joy and Lennie. Then Louise 
turned and said:"Quite a bunch for you, Martha." She paused, added teasingly: "They must be 
love-letters. They seem all from the one person. I scent romance. I might have suspected they 
were from my dear cousin Morgan, but my aunt told me that was all washed up. Still, they're 
from Linden Peaks ... do tell me? Who is it? I love romance!" 

There was a little silence. No doubt Louise was used to carrying off bad behaviour like this. 

Then Philip raised a devastating eyebrow. 

"Doyouloveromance,Louise? I rather thought you were more interested in money-bags!" 

After one quick glance to make sure Tod hadn't come up from another trip to the launch, 
Louise recovered herself. 

She said: "Oh, fielNaughty, naughtylSour grapes, darling." 

Philip scooped up the letters and handed them to Marty. "Forgive us the vulgar interest in 
your affairs, Marty. Go to your room, and read them in privacy, my dear." 

Marty did as she was told. There was too much tension, better to be away from it. As she 
went she heard Louise laugh. It sounded as if it had real amusement in it. 

"Philip, my dear, haven't you improved? You used not to be nearly so good at repartee!" 

Marty sat on her bed, the unopened letters on her lap. She would read them tonight. Philip 
had come to her rescue. He had spoken harshly to Louise. What did it mean? Could it mean ... 
but oh no, useless to dream that perhaps this holiday had drawn Philip and herself together. It 
simply meant that Tod was here, and Philip was being cautious. 

There was the sound of more laughter on the rock steps, and a host of folk coming into the 
porch. They had brought refreshments, yes, Joy remarked to Marty as the two of them made 
sandwiches, but mostly the liquid kind. "What an invasion!" she said, with disgust. "I haven't 
got one thing in common with these people." 


"Never mind," said Marty, "perhaps they won't stay long." 



Joy said gloomily: "Tod and Louise are back in Christchurch to settle, she tells me. They're 
going to live on Cashmere." She turned to Marty. "Do protect Philip from that predatory 
female." 

Marty said coolly: "Do you really think he'd need protection? I thought he did pretty well." 

Joy was sober as she replied, "He needs protecting more than we dream of. If only he could 
maintain the attitude he adopted today." 

Marty looked at her swiftly. What did Joy meanPThat Philip's heart was still involvedPThat he 
saw through Louise but was still irresistibly attractedPThere were women like that... 

And yet Philip had defended Marty against Louise's cattiness. Was it self-defence, 
thoughPHad he decided that he needed protection from Louise? That would be it. There was 
nothing else to account for it. He had realised that with Tod on the scene he could not play fast 
and loose with Louise. He was going to use Marty as a smoke-screen. 

That this was exactly what Philip thought became increasingly evident in the days that 
followed. Louise's crowd took possession of Konini Bay, coming up over the track sometimes, 
though not often, for as Lennie said (quite openly and in front of Philip) they were more lounge 
lizards than hikers, and preferred the launch. 

It was so difficult to be putting-off, Joy complained helplessly to Marty. They arrived with 
bulging hampers of food and crates of drink. They vowed Konini was a heavenly place, what 
blissful solitude. 

"I ask you," said Lennie to Marty, "solitude! It's what we had once, but now the blasted bay is 
invaded with upwards of a dozen people all day ... and what people!" 

"It's Louise's doing," vowed Joy, endeavouring to get the twins down for their rest while wild 
shrieks sounded from up the hill. "I know her. Tod is fine as a husband, as a provider, but Philip 
has the looks, and she wants the crowd to be impressed with the sort of escort she can dig up, 
husband notwithstanding. Heaven knows what she has said to the crowd about the reason she 
and Philip parted. She may even have hinted at parental opposition or something. Thank 
goodness you're here, Marty, it's done Louise good to see that Philip hasn't exactly pined 
away." 

"You mean, don't you, that Philip is paying me marked attentions to annoy Louise." 

Joy hesitated. "Well—yes—I mean —" she broke off, and looked quickly at Marty. She was 
relieved when Marty laughed. Marty was proud of that laugh. It was quite an achievement, for 
Joy's careless words had stabbed. If it was evident to Joy too, then thatmusfbe the reason for 
Philip's changed attitude towards her. She had told herself that that was the reason, but under 
it all she had hoped desperately. 

But it was quite evident that Philip was using Marty for his own purposes. Joy had the idea 
that this just served Louise right, but Marty knew it for an endeavour, an abortive endeavour, 
to prove to himself that Louise no longer mattered, and perhaps—and Marty hated the thought 
of it—to prove to Tod that the affair was finished. 



Marty liked Tod, she felt instinctively drawn to him. Shewas sure he wasn't altogether happy 
with this crowd, and sure also that in spite of the way Louise treated him, patronisingly and 
cruelly, he loved her. 

She found herself partnered off time and again with Tod, and in short intervals they managed 
to have quite a number of odd conversations — odd because they weren't in the least the type 
of topics you would expect to discuss with a near-millionaire. 

Joy and Lennie were able to excuse themselves quite often from the lunch parties and fishing 
excursions on account of the children, and Marty even suspected them of bribing the 
youngsters to say they preferred to stay at the bay. 

"It's most noticeable," saidJoy,with a regrettable lack of charity, "that although Louise wears 
the most glamorous bathing suits imaginable—daring too — she hardly ever gets wet. She only 
lounges about in studied and provocative, attitudes. I suppose her make-up won't stand it. Not 
like Marty here who emerges looking like a wet, red-haired mermaid." 

Marty laughed. "I'm afraid you see me through rose-coloured spectacles, Joy. Philip said I 
looked like Rusty when he's been in the water-race." 

The night they went to see the glow-worms, Marty offered to look after the children so that 
Joy and Lennie could join the party. 

"Never in your life," said Joy hastily. "I'm all for a quiet night at home knowing that crowd 
won't pile in here for drinks and snacks at some unearthly hour." 

"Besides," said Philip, coming in, "I need some moral support." 

Yes, that was all she was to him, moral support. If only it meant that, and more too ... if it 
meant that he had taken her cruelly candid words about other men's wives to heart, she would 
assist him right royally. If only he would come out into the open with it, she would enter in 
wholeheartedly! 

They went by launch, across the Sounds, and up a faintly defined track through dense bush, 
to wind upwards to the crest of a hill where there was an excellent look-out across the 
waterways. 

Marty would have enjoyed it had she been in different company and walked in silence, one 
with the purple dusk, but the climb was just a continuation of the wise-cracking and rather 
cheap jokes that passed for conversation. 

At the top, Philip said to Marty: "It's idiotic bringing a crowd like this to see glow-worms, 
because glow-worms don't like noise. They put out their lights. We'll only get glimpses now and 
then." 

As soon as it was dark enough they came down again towards the bay, keeping close together 
and now and then flashing a torch to see the way was clear of tree-roots or holes. Presently, 
under the overhanging banks they saw the first few will-o'-the-wispish lights, in an unearthly 
green, lighting the way. They all wanted to examine them closely, using torches to do so, and of 
course, discouraged by all this candle-power, most of the lights flicked off. Marty noted that 



Louise seemed to need much aid from Philip to reach up to the banks, and then pretended to 
be revolted by the tiny, transparent worms slung in their webs., 

She heard Philip say roughly, in answer to Louise's affected, "But, Phil, they're 
sounglamorous!" ... "Well, what did you expect, fireflies?" 

She also noticed that Tod's eyes were on them during all this, so the roughness of his tone 
was probably for Tod's benefit. They came to colony after colony, but still the noise continued, 
and the displays were disappointing. 

Suddenly Marty found her hand taken. She freed it instantly with a shiver of distaste. A voice 
in her ear said, "It's all right, it's only me."On/y Philip[Jhe voice went on: "We're just coming to 
a fork in the track, it bears left. Let them go straight on, and turn with me, but don't let the 
others see." 

Marty knew she should have pulled her hand away, refused to go, but curiosity ... and 
something else, the foolish hunger for Philip's nearness, made her go. The ruse was successful. 
Philip took her arm, and helped her uphill. It was terrifically steep and stony. 

"Where are we going?" 

"To the most perfect grotto of glow-worms you'll ever see." 

"Why didn't you bring the others? They'll think it mean." 

"I couldn't care less. If I'd brought the others there'd have been none to see. It's not far." 

They stepped off the path, if path it could be called, into a tiny clearing, half-circled by rocks, 
that overhung the banks. There, set like miniature stars in a private heaven, were clustered 
hundreds of glow-worms, each casting its otherworldly radiance. 

For a few brief seconds, Marty lost all her suspicions of Philip, and they stood spell-bound, 
fingers linked. Finally, without speaking, they moved down the hill. 

The moon was high above them, and up from the fern-sweet valley a morepork hooted as the 
little owl went a-hunting. There was a large outcropping of rock here, rounded and smooth 
with the rains of thousands of years, perhaps millions. 

"Let's sit down and have a cigarette. Then we'll catch up with the others, or they'll be sending 
out a search-party," said Philip. 

He took off his jacket and spread it on the rock for them. Marty gazed up dreamily at the 
moon as he smoked. She wondered how much the old moon could see over the limitless inlets 
and waterways ... how wonderful to have a moon's-eye view ... she turned, to find Philip 
regarding her closely. 

She stood up abruptly. This nearness was too much for her. Every pulse was clamouring for 
his arms about her, for all tension to be eased ... there was danger ahead... 


"Let's get going," she said "I've appreciated seeing the glow-worm grotto, but we can't sit 



here dreaming for ever. I can't imagine why you wanted to bringme^anyway!" 


His eyes glinted, he took a step nearer her. "Can't you? Believe me, I had my reasons." 

Marty took a step backwards, her hands behind her back, because everything in her wanted 
to hold out her hands to him. 

"I'm not interested in your reasons," she said. "I want to go back to the others." 

It was distinctly annoying to have Philip laugh at her. "It's not the time or the place to go into 
them, is it?—with a crowd like that waiting." 

Marty was puzzled. It was all very unsatisfactory. 

Just then the sound of voices, coming nearer, floated up to them. Philip put a hand under her 
elbow, helped her down the last few yards, and they regained the track. 

Philip was quite unperturbed when some reproached him. "I remembered there was a really 
good grotto of glowworms just up here. Wasn't even sure I could still find 'em. So we explored, 
and found them. In the dark all these forks look alike, you know. Didn't want to take you on a 
wild-goose chase. But we found it. Anyone want to go up?" 

He added, "It's very steep, but rewarding. Don't think I'll go up again." He and Marty sat 
down on a bank. Tod and Louise came to sit beside them. 

Louise said petulantly: "I had been relying on you to light the way, Phil. You know this track, 
we don't." 

Philip replied, "Tod had a torch. You couldn't possibly go wrong if you kept near him." 

Marty looked sideways at Tod. He was watching Philip, as if weighing what might lie behind 
these words. 

Philip added teasingly: "Besides, didn't you ever—in your single days—find it rather nice to 
get lost sometimes?"Tod laughed. Marty wondered if that was what Philip had said it for... to 
reassure Tod. But whatever Philip meant he was playing some game of his own ... either putting 
Louise at a distance, or using Marty as his smokescreen so that Tod shouldn't guess that 
anything still existed between himself and ... Tod's wife. 

Something cold touched the edge of Marty's heart, like a rose-petal curling away from the 
first onslaught of frost. Back there in the fairy-like atmosphere of the grotto she had thought 
for one foolish moment that Philip had looked at her tenderly ... but even if he had, it would 
only be because he wanted to use her in this way. If he wanted her to go on playing it this way, 
then perhaps he thought he ought to follow up his attentions to her in public with some in 
private. But, oh no, Philip. I'm safer in the crowd. 

The mad whirl went on, moonlight picnics, and launch excursions, and once a barbecue, with 
huge fires lighting up the dark beach, and everyone grilling sausages and bacon and potatoes, 
and cooking freshly-caught fish on the hot stones. It had a beauty all its own, a lurid, barbaric 
beauty. Philip put his arm around her shoulders, lightly, good-comradely fashion, and smiled at 



her. She felt as if they were in a world of their own. 


It didn't last long; suddenly Louise was with them. Oh, that explained it. Philip had seen her 
coming and had made the gesture. Come back to earth, Marty my girl! said her reason to her 
heart. 

Louise said, "Oh, there you are, Phil, you're my partner in a treasure-hunt. Tod wants to take 
Marty." 

There was nothing else for it, since Tod was there with Louise, and Marty wouldn't for 
anything hurt the little bewildered man, trying to keep up with a crowd far too young for him. 
As they flitted in and out of the bushes, dark figures against the blaze of the barbecue pits, 
Marty felt as if it was something out of a technicolor film, something as pagan as a sacrificial 
fire. 

She felt sick of it all and turned to Tod. "I'm headachey. Tod. Let's find a nice cool rock apart 
from it all where we can just sit, and you can smoke if you want to." 

They climbed the hill and found their rock, set against a thicket of scrub, and sat on it, 
dangling their legs in carefree fashion. 

"No, I won't smoke, thanks," said Todd. "Pity to give away our whereabouts when we've just 
found ourselves a spot of peace." He looked down on the scene below. His voice sounded 
weary. "This could go on for hours yet. They're just warming up." 

Marty was hardly aware that she had spoken till the words were out: "Then why put up with 
it?" 


There was a silence. Marty bit her lip. She put out a hand to Tod's arm. "Tod, I'm sorry, I 
shouldn't have said that. I—" 

He patted her hand. "Don't apologise, Marty. It was sincere...something I don't get much of ... 
sincerity or candour. I'd like your advice on something. You're a woman—perhaps you 
understand Louise better than I do, being a man. What—" 

Marty broke in. "Tod—are you sure you want to tell me?" 

"Yes. Very sure. In spite of your age, Marty, there's something very wise about you. A 
maturity. Besides, I must speak to someone. What am I going to do about Louise? She's 
restless, unsatisfied. I knew when she married me she didn't love me. I thought that because I 
could provide her with the things that matter so much to her, shewouldbe happy. 

"How wrong I was. I'm not happy either. I can't stand this sort of life. I want to settle down. I 
want to spend a few evenings beside my own fireside. I want children." 

Marty wanted to run away. If she did, she would fail Tod in his need. If she stayed, she would 
somehow feel disloyal to Philip. 


She said, slowly, "Tod, do you still love Louise?" 



The way he answered "Do I?" convinced her. 


Her voice was soft. "Then that's the answer. Your love has got to be powerful enough to 
compel her to return it. It's very odd for a man in your position, but you haven't any confidence 
in yourself. Despite all your abilities, you've a fair-sized inferiority complex." 

Tod said with bitterness, "The business world is the only one I've succeeded in. And that was 
onlybecauselwasdetermined to be successful in atleast one thing — to count for something." 

Marty said crisply, "Why shouldn't you succeed in other things?" 

He was quick to answer that. "My looks. I've always been very short, snub-nosed, went bald 
very young." 

Marty said: "You've got a blind spot about that, haven't you? We all have about something. 
You ought to know, with your experience of the world, that looks may be part of a personality, 
but not the main part. The most fascinating man I ever dealt with in business circles was 
completely bald. We were all decidedly romantic, and we all fell for him in a big way. Your 
trouble is you will measure yourself against Philip. 

"That's natural, perhaps, because Louise was once engaged to him. You think he's got 
everything ... don't you?Magnificent shoulders, a powerful jawline, attractive, clean-cut 
features—but there's got to be more to a man than that. In any case you've more than he has 
—you'vegot Louise! 

"But because Philip has the looks of a Greek god, you think she must have married just for 
your money. I don't believe it. She probably married you, whether she knows it or not, for 
those very qualities that brought you to the top of the business world ... grit, determination, 
integrity. 

"But with Louise, you're inclined to play these things down, too anxious to please her, to 
please her friends. Too much the lap-dog, eager for a pat. You ought to be firm, even a little 
hard, you ought to put your foot down. She's only spoilt. Tod. Her mother said that to me not 
long ago. They indulged her too much, and you carried on. Try caveman stuff, modern fashion. 
Make her anxious to please you." 

"I believe you're right," said Tod, weariness dropping from him. He stood up, Marty with him. 

Tod said, "Just one thing, Marty, one thing I can't fight. Do you think she still cares for Philip?" 

Should Marty answer that or not? She drew a deep breath, then plunged. "I very much doubt 
if she ever did. I think it was nothing more than surface attraction, and didn't last. I know Louise 
has been very provocative, very tantalising, but if I were you, I should ask why. You said she is 
restless, unsatisfied. Mightn't it be her way of trying to provoke you into—well, into action? 
Mightn't she, too, wonder whyyoumarried her?She might ... she just might think you married 
her because you need a beautiful hostess, poised, well-groomed." 

Tod looked startled. "That's something I never thought of. You could be right. It gives me 
something to work on. Bless you, Marty." He looked down on the scene below. "I'll just go 
round this crowd up." He reached out, took her two hands in his, brushed her lips lightly with 



his own and was gone. 


Marty stayed where she was, feeling suddenly weak. She brushed a hand across her eyes. 
There was something so defenceless, yet so gallant about the little man. It was rather a strain 
when someone asked you to give an opinion on such things. 

There was a rustle in the bushes behind her. She turned quickly, ready to run. There were 
men in the party with whom she would rather not be alone, and their treasure-hunt might have 
brought them up here. 

Then she felt rooted to the spot, and couldn't run, no matter how much she wanted to. It was 
Philip! He stood looking down on her, hands on his hips, his expression inscrutable. Marty 
couldn't hide the dismay that rushed over her. Bad enough at any time to be caught talking 
about someone's affairs, but this ... this ... she and Tod had discussed Louise's feelings, past, 
present, future ... Louise whom Philip, however foolishly, loved. A wave of real nausea came 
over Marty. All in that desperate minute she tried to recall what she had said. 

She had been scathing about Philip's looks. That could never be explained away ... and he 
would never know that just the turn of his head, the touch of his fingers, had power to move 
her as no man had ever moved her before. She couldn't venture on clumsy explanations ... say 
she had only said these things to bolster up Tod's feelings, because she felt sorry for him ... and 
most of all she could never tell Philip that her reason for saying Louise had never loved him 
truly was that she herself loved him madly. 

If Philip did still love Louise, what she had said was going to rob him of any fond memories he 
might still treasure of the days when they were betrothed... Marty corailed her stampeding 
thoughts and spoke, since Philip seemed beyond speech. 

She said accusingly, "You! HerelHow long have you been here?" 

There was a sarcastic drawl in his voice that flicked her on the raw. "Right from the time Tod 
first opened his heart to you. You ought to be on the Marriage Guidance Council, Marty!" 

Marty rallied. "So the proverbial fate of the eavesdropper overtook you!" 

"Yes. They're supposed to hear no good of themselves. In trying to save Tod from his 
inferiority complex you've probably give me one ... but you've no compunction about throwing 
me to the wolves, have you, Marty? And in any case, you may know so much about psychology 
that you can still counteract any harm you may have done to my ego ...eh?" 

Marty resolved to keep attacking, it was the only way. 

"What were you skulking up here for, anyway?You should have come out!" 

"I'd found the treasure," said Philip with disgust, "and I was disposing of it. Didn't want to be 
caught, and thought a spoil-sport, so when I heard voices, I kept quiet. When I realised what 
you were talking about, I decided to lie doggo—didn't want to embarrass Tod." 


"But you don't worry about embarrassing me?" 



Philip made a sudden savage movement towards her. Marty, alarmed, drew back. 

"What did you mean," she asked breathlessly, "when you said you were disposing of the 
treasure?" 

The question halted Philip. "It was another crate of liquor, and that crowd has had more than 
enough already, and is getting quarrelsome. Len's ropeable now. You've never seen Len in a 
real temper? No? Well, like most placid people, he loses it properly and we all dive for cover. 
It's time the fires were damped down and the crowd off to the guesthouse. 

"We won't have any post-mortems on your conversation with Tod, Marty ... there are all the 
ingredients for a first-class row in it, and there'd be nothing gained. Joy's gone up with the 
children. You go up too." 

Marty took a track round the hill. Philip would never forgive her this meddling... 

The crowd turned up the next day, late. Due to hangovers, Lennie vowed. But in the middle of 
the afternoon they were heard coming. Philip and Marty, outwardly good friends for the Logies' 
sake, were diving. The launch drew in, the crowd piled off, and in an instant the peace of Konini 
Bay was shattered. 

The afternoon grew hotter and hotter. They sunbathed, took a plunge in the water, frolicked, 
sunbathed again. Louise appeared in yet another swim-suit, patterned in the leopard-skin spots 
she was so crazy on at the moment. She certainly knew what suited her personality. The law of 
the jungle, thought Marty, was the only one she would obey. Marty got up and ran down to the 
jetty to dive again. 

Philip was standing on the edge, looking down into the water, and whistling aimlessly. Tod 
was standing right beside Marty. She had been conscious all afternoon of tension. Tension 
between Tod and Louise. Had Tod said anything to Louise?lf he had, it had only had the effect 
of making her more provocative than ever. She was foolish. The little man wouldn't stand much 
more. 

Philip was still whistling. Louise sauntered up, slipped heir arm casually through his, and said: 
"Thank you, darling.I recognise my signature tune ... you still have it on the brain, I notice." 

Recognition of the tune clicked in Marty's mind ... a jingling tune, years old but often revived. 
"Every little breeze seems to whisper Louise, 

Birds in the trees keep on singing Louise, 

Each little sigh tells me that I... 

Adore you, Louise!" 

Philip looked blank. "Oh, was that what I was whistling? I had no idea." 


Louise laughed. "Then I'm still in your subconscious... an even nicer compliment." 



Tod stepped up behind them. Marty knew a moment of alarm. It was nothing to what Louise 
had said and done hitherto, but she knew it only took a slight pressure to trigger things off 
sometimes. 

Louise hadn't lowered her voice. In fact she had said it with deliberate clearness. This was to 
provoke Tod. It did. 

With one movement he hooked Louise's elbow so that her arm slipped out of Philip's, and 
with his other hand smote her flat in the back. 

"About time you got that glamorous bathing-suit wet, Louise, instead of standing around here 
looking purely ornamental!" 

Louise, whose every movement was studied and elegantly graceful, went over the edge in a 
wide, clumsy fashion, legs spread out, hands clutching wildly at the air. Down into the green 
water she plunged, to rise to the surface the next moment, gasping, furious. 

Philip reacted quickly: he laughed, turned, seized Marty. "That's right. Tod, treat 'em all 
rough. Into the drink with you, too, Marty." He went over the side a second after her. 

Tod, who was, surprisingly, a beautiful diver, followed like a flash, surfaced as quickly as 
Marty and Philip. He shook the water from his eyes, laughed, and said to Louise: "Look out, my 
lass, you're in for another ducking!" 

He dived at her feet and pulled her under. Marty gave a squeal as Philip came at her. The 
crowd on the jetty howled with laughter. 

Louise came up again, and this time it had been too much for the carefully secured knot of 
hair at the base of her neck. It came adrift, leaving long, straight witch locks, floating about her 
shoulders. She made a clutch at the false knot, only to have Tod grasp it first. He tossed it away, 
well beyond the launch. 

"I much prefer your hair short. I'll take you to Picton tomorrow and. you can have your hair 
trimmed and set. You can put up with it as it is tonight." 

There was only one thing to do to save the situation, and Louise did it. Marty couldn't help 
but admire her for it. She laughed with them all, as if this was a piece of horse-play she had 
enjoyed as much as any of them. She turned like a flash, caught Tod off his guard, and ducked 
him. 

Philip caught Mary's hand, turned her away from the Bay towards the open Sounds. They 
swam out with strong, effortless strokes. 

"Thanks for playing up," he said. "You understood it was just a bit of face-saving, didn't you?" 

Yes, Marty understood very well, but for whose sake? A chivalrous gesture towards Louise? 
Or as one man to another to save Tod's face? 

Besides, Marty was still nervous. She had an idea that later on, Philip would seek her out and 
have a reckoning with her. It was quite evident she had started something, and Philip wouldn't 



tolerate interference with his affairs. She was wrong: it wasn't Philip who sought her out, but 
Louise. It was quite dark and they were farewelling the crowd. Louise must have been keeping 
an eye on Marty's whereabouts. She drew her behind a spreading koromiko, keeping a long, 
cool hand on Marty's wrist. In the light of the moon Marty could see her eyes, intent, cruel. 

Her voice was hostile. "You've been very clever, haven't youPBut you've lost. You've been 
carried awaybythese attentions Philip has given you, you little fool! Didn't you realise we 
planned them all, to throw dust in Tod's eyesIHow Philip and I have laughed at the naive way 
you took it all!" 

She waited for Marty to speak, so that she might wound her again. Marty said nothing. 
Goaded by her silence, Louise said: "Well, aren't you going to say anything?" 

Marty said evenly, fine scorn in her voice: "Is there anything to sayPGood night, Louise." 

For one frustrated moment, Marty thought Louise was going to strike her. Then she turned 
and went down the path to the jetty. 

Marty stayed where she was. No one could see her, and for a little while, at any rate, she 
could find refuge here. Marty dropped down on to the ground, put her face on her arms. She 
mustn't weep, there must be no tell-tale marks about her eyes for anyone to notice, as they 
tidied up. 

She could have forgiven Philip for using her as a smokescreen to keep Louise away, but not 
for planning it with Louise "to throw dust in Tod's eyes." Besides, there had always been the 
little hope through it all that the tendernesses might have meant something. Now, even that 
was gone... 

After breakfast next morning Joy said firmly, as she cleared the dishes: "Now, I'm going to cut 
sandwiches as soon as the mail-boat arrives with fresh bread, and we'll take the launch and go 
away up the Sounds towards Tory Channel. We'll find some lovely unoccupied beach or island 
to picnic on—have a day to ourselves. I can't stand any more of this crowd, even if Mrs. Morgan 
is one of my best friends." 

Lennie looked up from the window-seat where he was untangling a fishing-line of Robin's. 

"Yes, we will do that, but they won't be coming, anyway." Joy sounded astonished. "How do 
you know?" 

"I told them not to. Told Tod and Louise." 

Philip stopped filling his pipe and looked at Lennie. Marty stopped the tap running and looked 
at him too. 

"I told Tod and Louise that we'd come up here for a quiet holiday, and I was sick to death of a 
bunch like that let loose in our private bay, drinking and swearing in front of the children." His 
tone was matter-of-fact. 


Joy swallowed. "You said just that. Like that?" 



"Yes. Why not? It's our holiday." 


Joy began to giggle. "Lennie, you're so simple and direct. Here I've been planning all sorts of 
ways to get rid of them, even toyed with the idea of saying we'd been called home, then 
sneaking back. And all you've done is to tell them we didn't want them." She bestowed a 
rapturous kiss upon him. "But tell me—what did Louise say?" 

Lennie looked at them across the tangle of line. 

"Tod did the saying for both of them. He said: 'My God, and I don't wonder. I'm completely 
browned-off myself. I'm only the mug who pays for their everlasting drinks.' Then he turned to 
Louise and said: 'I'll have an urgent business call back to Christchurch tomorrow.' You and he 
must think alike, Joy. And he added: 'But we'll go to Nelson instead and take the plane from the 
North Island and spend the rest of our holiday at Rotorua or Lake Taupo or something—on our 
own. Tod has suddenly wakened up." 

Marty avoided Philip's glance. Then Lennie answered the question which Joy had asked 
earlier, and which still hung in the air: "And Louise said meekly: 'Very well. Tod.' " Philip got up 
abruptly and went outside. "I'll put some more petrol in the tank," he said, over his shoulder. 

From the window by the sink Marty watched him go down. Philip had taken Joy's and 
Lennie's criticism of Louise very well. Her eyes hardened. But all the time, he and Louise had 
been laughing behind her back, at the way she, Marty, had been taken in. Some day she would 
let Philip know it hadn't deceived her at all — if she could do it without giving away her real 
feelings. 

And now, of course, all the little attentions would stop. Lennie said, "Run down to the launch 
with all this fishing-gear, will you, Marty?" 

As she stepped aboard the launch which was rocking on a full tide, Philip put out an arm to 
steady her. She was perfectly skilled at coming aboard by this time, but accepted the help 
without a hint of the tumult his touch caused her. 

The mail-boat came in at that moment, laden with provisions and mail. When they had waved 
good-bye to the friendly pilot and the few passengers, they sorted the letters. 

"What a pile," commented Philip. "I'd better look through it in case there's any mistake like 
last time, and they left us some for the guest-house." 

He leafed through it. Then he shrugged. "But this time it's nearly all for you, Marty." 

She coloured as she took the letters. This was ridiculous. Noel had written every day. It was 
beginning to make her feel uneasy. She didn't want to hurt Noel, but — 

She looked up and met Philip's gaze. 

"All from Noel, aren't they?" he probed unpardonably. 


"Yes." 



"I gather from what Louise said, and from the absence of letters from Morgan, that that affair 
is finished?" 

"Yes." She couldn't trust herself to say more. 

"Then it's definitely Noel?" 

Marty turned her back to him, the letters clutched tightly in her hands. She gazed out over 
the beauty of the Sounds, unseeingly. What should she say?The memory of Louise's and Philip's 
duplicity washed over her... 

Philip's hands were hard on her shoulders, gripping them till his fingers bit into her flesh. 

"Tell me," he demanded. "Is it Noel?" 

"Yes, it's Noel," she said defiantly, "but we aren't announcing anything yet." 

He released her so suddenly she almost fell. He turned and left the launch. 

Marty was glad when they were back at Alpenlinden once more. 



CHAPTER X 


Theycame back to find the plains scorched and brown, with the wheat heavy in the ear, and the 
barley and oats and grass seed ready for harvest. 

Work seemed never-ending, there was no time for repining. Even Noel could spend little time 
at Alpenlinden and there were no evening jaunts to Christchurch. The great headers went 
lumbering through the paddocks, there were sacks of wheat everywhere, and the men got 
incredibly dusty, coming in to wash before their huge meals, with eyes rimmed black with grime 
and sweat. 

Marty felt she worked flat out from the time she heard the first rooster crowing till, with the 
supper dishes washed and the huge breakfast table set, they went to bed. 

Despite all, there was no muddle, there was a rhythm about it all, when, if Marty hadn't 
carried an ache at her heart, life could have been near-perfect... this was life as itwas meant to 
be lived reaping...and sowing, one with thecycle of the seasons. 

Moments such as when Joy, bundling the twins in their Huckleberry Finns into the Land Rover, 
said: "We'll all have dinner in the paddocks today, Marty." 

And what a dinner . .. roast ducks, sweet and tender, a huge dixie of green peas, potatoes, 
round and waxy, and apple pasties to follow. 

The paddock was an eighty-acre one, the furthest away of all Alpenlinden's paddocks. You had 
to cross the Peaks Road to get to it, and it wound back almost to where the foothills rose from 
the yellow plain. There were some mighty blue-gums at one end, in a cluster, and some green 
willows edging the shallow stream that ran out of the gully in the hills. Here was shade, and 
actually a patch of green. 

Joy spread rugs, and assembled the dinner. She found adeeper spot in the shady stream and 
stood a cream can in it to keep cool. Then she called the men. This was magic, thought Marty, 
cool in a green linen smock, and her hair tied back with a green ribbon. At least it would have 
been magic if there had been any friendliness in Philip's glance as their eyes met, but since the 
return from the Sounds, never a kindred word had bridged what lay between them. 

When the huge helpings had disappeared Marty and Joy brought the cream can from the 
creek and examined the content anxiously. "Oh, it's not melted," said Joy thankfully, and drew 
out great stone jars of ginger beer and fruit punch from a bed of crushed ice. 

By night-time the north-easter was blowing strongly, and they were listening-in anxiously to 
the weather reports for Canterbury ... changing tomorrow afternoon, with showers near the 
Alps in late afternoon, and in the evening nearer the coast. Further outlook—unsettled. 

Lennie groaned. "Wouldn't it! Another forty-eight hours and we'd be finished. I was afraid of 
this when the wind went around to the nor'east. We often get three days of rain then. Not like 
the sou'west. That's colder and more blustery, but it gets over." 



Later, it was decided that Philip, Graham and Lennie's single man should use the lights and 
work all night on the header, finishing about five. Then Lennie and Bill and the padre would 
take over. The padre often played the extra man on the header when his duties allowed him. 
He loved it. 

"After a wash and a meal we'll feel like giants refreshed," said Philip, stretching wearily. "Bags 
I the shower in the wash-house." 

Marty said to Lennie at supper-time when he and Joy, exhausted, were relaxing in big chairs: 
"Did I hear you say you were going to take a meal up at one a.m.?" 

"I tried to insist on it, Marty. It makes all the difference to fatigue if you get a proper meal, but 
Philip said flasks and sandwiches would do." 

Marty said: "Do let me take them up a meal. I'd love to say in my letters home that I was 
serving bacon-and-egg pies to the harvesters in the wee sma's. Honestly, it would be worth a 
night's sleep." 

Lennie looked at her and laughed, "What it is to be young and romantic! Personally, I'd rather 
have my sleep," while Joy, more practically, said: "But we haven't any bacon-and-egg pies." 

Marty sprang up. "No, I know. I'll make them now." 

They left her to it. She didn't feel in the least tired. Fresh tea would be better than flask tea, 
so she made an immense teapot full, and sat it in a wool-lined nest they used on such occasions 
and swathed it in an old blanket. 

What a night!. Above the distant ranges a moon was riding high, a harvest moon, paled now 
from its first orange glow, shining down on a field of late barley, turning it to an ashen white. 
The shadows were velvet, the leaves on the orchard trees glinting silver. 

The gates were rather a nuisance, but Lennie was gradually replacing them with cattle-stops. 
Marty closed the last one, with a sigh of relief, and began driving up the rutted track of the vast 
paddock. 

The whirring of the machinery cut off, and three figures leapt down and came towards her. 
They had seen the Rover as they turned. She had her reward then, in their appreciation of the 
meal. They did full justice to it. To Marty there was a hurting pleasure in cutting wedges of pie 
for Philip, putting slices of lemon in his tea, even though she never met his eyes. 

"We might beat the rain yet, after that," said Graham. "I could work on past daybreak now. 
We could have our own sandwiches and tea about five, and put in a couple of hours more." 

When they had finished, and had a smoke, Philip said:"Right, you chaps go and start her up. 
I'll pack the crocksfor Marty." 

Just common politeness, Marty told herself. In silence they packed them in the Rover. Marty 
got in, sat at the wheel. 


Philip leaned on the door. "To think I once doubted your driving powers! The little English girl 



has certainly turned out pioneer quality, hasn't she? This track, bumpy with roots, takes some 
negotiating." 

The sudden kindness in his tone was almost the undoing of Marty. She looked about her. 
What a night... the sort of night for Shakespeare... "How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank" The words said themselves over in her heart. She felt close to Philip in spirit, not only in 
physical presence. After weeks of estrangement it was sweet. 

She lifted her face to his, her eyes large and luminous in the moonlight. 

Philip drew back a little. He gave a short laugh. 

"Too bad, isn't it, that it's not Noel you're playing ministering angel to!" 

Marty put her thumb down on the self-starter, the engine whirred into life. The savage 
pressure of her foot sent the clutch flat on the floor-boards. She slammed the gears in, backed. 
Going home she saw nothing of the star-sequined, sable-shadowed beauty of the night. 

February slipped into March, and the bottling and jam-making was over, and, as Joy said, they 
could come up for air. 

In the garden the lavender chalices of the autumn crocuses showed against the bare, dry 
earth: the rose-petals fell more thickly every day: the flower-pots were ablaze with petunias, 
zinnias, marigolds, geraniums, and huge dahlias as large as plates. 

The apples reddened on the trees and sweet corn and pumpkins glowed from the vegetable 
garden. The evenings began to close in. It was dark now by eight o'clock. 

Noel rang Marty and asked if she would like to go to the ballet one night. He added: "I'll take 
you to dinner first, at the Clarendon. Celebrate this grim time of toil ending." Marty had a new 
dress for it, bought out of Lennie's bonusfor her part in the harvest. It was palest apricot, and 
the design, embossed on a filmy background in chiffon velvet, was in a deeper tone that 
flattered the lights in the red-gold hair. 

Joy had made Marty dress early and come downstairs to show them. Marty was laughing, 
pirouetting on her velvet sandals. 

"This is the craziest household," she was saying, laughter in her voice, and deep affection for 
them in her eyes. "Who would think I was the maid? I'm only Cinderella, you know; the real me, 
these days, isin slacks and gum-boots, taking swill to the pigs!" 

From somewhere, a "voice-off" that sounded like Gaynor's, said: "Do come 'n' look. She's just 
like a fairy princess." 

That would be Noel; he must have come to the veranda. The french windows were pushed 
open. Philip! 

Marty stopped pirouetting, feeling foolish. Then lifted her chin. Just as well if Philip did see 
how she dressed up for Noel. 



Joy said gaily: "Come in, Philip. Don't you wish you were escorting Marty to the ballet?" 


She didn't expect an answer, it wasn't meant for a question, but Philip said: "Oh, a lesser 
mortal like myself can't compete with Noel West." 

Marty gathered up her shining skirts, said: "Well, must get my wrap," and fled upstairs, and 
didn't come down till she was sure Noel was there. She came down to find him waiting at the 
stairs, tall, dark, debonair, a warmth in his eyes that unfroze her heart a little. 

She merely put her head around the drawing-room door, said, "Night-night, folks. See you in 
the morning." 

It was quite a relief to be with Noel. No barbed thrusts. Marty realised that harvest ... or 
something ... had tired her. 

Going home they lapsed into a comfortable silence as the miles sped by. That was the only 
thing about living so far out; when you went to anything in the city, it was woefully late when 
you got home. Hardly worth it. She would sooner have stayed home. 

As the thought leapt into her mind she realised one thing:sf7e'c/ sooner have stayed home 
because Philip was at Alpenlinden!Ph\\\p, who had used her shamefully, in a shabby plot with 
Louise! Philip, who had imputed to her all sorts of motives. Philip whom she still loved in spite 
of everything. Oh, Marty, Marty, have you no pride? 

Noel stopped under a huge Wellingtonia that kept ward over the drive entrance to 
Alpenlinden. Marty roused herself and looked up inquiringly. 

He said, answering the look: "I've something to say before we say good night." 

She waited. 

He added, slowly, "I haven't pretended with you, ever, have I, Marty? I told you from the start 
I only wanted friendship." 

She nodded, puzzled. 

"I've changed, Marty. I've found your friendship very sweet, but it doesn't satisfy any longer. I 
want more than that. I want my home to be really a home. I want a wife, children, someone to 
carry on. I want you. I think perhaps we could make more of a go of it like this ... friendship 
deepening into something more ... than if we had been swept off our feet at the first. Will 
you....?" 

Marty looked up at him, her eyes sorrowful. 

"Noel, I couldn't. I don't think marriage was meant to be like that ... approached cold¬ 
bloodedly. I don't particularly believe in love at first sight either, so I don't mean I only believe 
in physical attraction. It would have to be more than friendship, though. It would have to be 
a—a sort of recognition. There's got to be something irresistible about it, something 
compelling..."She stopped. 




Noel said impatiently: "But, Marty, isn't that an idealistic way of looking at it?A fairy-tale sort 
of love? The kind that doesn't really exist outside the pages of a happy-ending novel." 

Marty moistened her lips. "Noel, I'm not meaning to be cruel, but we must talk this out ... is 
there really anything commonsense about lovePWas there, when you fell in love with Isobel?" 

"Look how that turned out!" said Noel harshly. 

"But would you want to go into marriage without something of what you felt thenPNoel, my 
father and mother loved madly, truly, constant all their lives to each other. I wouldn't set up 
home unless I could do the same." She grinned. "It's the moonlight, and the ballet, and this 
dress. You'll be glad in the morning that I said no." When she spoke again her voice was matter- 
of-fact. 

"Probably this isn't fair to you, going about together. Shall we call a halt?" 

For the first time he showed real emotion. Anger looked out of his eyes. 

"No. The days are too empty." 

Marty reached for his hand, held it to her cheek for an instant, comfortingly. 

"Noel, that means you still care for Isobel." 

He said, still with anger, "I was trying to put her out of my life." 

Marty's tone was gentle, understanding. "If ever you really fall in love again you won't have 
to try." 

She leaned forward, switched on the ignition for him. "Let's go on." 

Marty had been in town shopping for a new autumn suit. Noel had taken her in, and was to 
meet her at the Bridge of Remembrance. He did. 

"I'm afraid we can't leave town yet, Marty. We'll have an hour or two to fill in. I've got to pick 
something up at the Loan and Mercantile Company. Won't be ready till five. Where would you 
like to go? Thought I might run you up the hills for a cup of tea at the Sign of the Takahe, or 
would you like to go out to Harewood to see the planes come in?" 

Marty was ever afterwards to be glad she had plumped for the airport. 

They were told a plane from Australia would be down soon, so they went into the glassed-in 
cafeteria overlooking the airstrip. They had finished their tea before the loudspeaker 
announced that the plane was due to land. 

They stood on the ramp, watching. Someone Noel knew came up and spoke just as the 
passengers were disembarking. By the time the friend moved off the passengers were 
re-emerging from Customs. 


They stood watching them idly ... the usual mixed bag ... a few black homburgs and dispatch 
cases that meant some political conference somewhere, air-hostesses carrying babies and 



toddlers, the odd couple with the look of honeymooners, a few bored folk who evidently 
travelled often, others, to whom it was new,looking eagerly at theirfirstglimpse of Maoriland. 

Suddenly Marty heard Noel give an exclamation, instantly suppressed. Marty looked up at 
him, and then followed the intense direction of his gaze. 

A woman was coming towards them. She had dark chestnut hair and a sweet, yet sad, face. 
She was perfectly dressed with a decided Continental air, but her features wore a curious 
dream-like expression. It was arresting. Almost as if she moved in her sleep. 

She was only a few paces from Noel whenshe saw him. The effect was startling. A sudden 
awakening. She stopped. The fur cape fell from her shoulder, the bag from her hand, and they 
dropped unheeded at her feet. Noel was at her side in a moment, catching her out-held hands. 

It didn't need Noel's incredulous "Isobel!" to tell Marty who it was. There weretears running 
downlsobel's face, silently, as the expensive fur lay unheeded in the dust. She was looking up 
into Noel's face unbelievingly, hungrily. Their hands were still gripped together. 

A few people, stepping around them, looked curious. Marty felt a dismay creep over her. 
Here was a pretty coil. 

Isobel was married to her Christopher. Had she left himPWould she disturb Noel's life again? 

Marty stepped forward, tapped Noel on the arm. 

"Noel," she said urgently, "don't you think you'd better seek the privacy of our carPPleaseH'll 
wait in the lounge, take as long as you like." 

Noel had a bemused look. He pulled himself together. 

"Yes. Come on, Isobel. Is anyone meeting you?" 

She shook her head. "No one knows I'm coming." 

Marty thought it sounded like a flight. From what? From Christopher? 

She stooped, picked up the bag, the fur, hung them on Isobel's arm. She turned away. They 
must have time to get this straightened out. They would soon come to themselves and see 
things in their right perspective. 

A quarter of an hour later Noel came in. 

He said: "Look, come out on the ramp. More private." Marty had a sense of pity in her heart. 
Oh, better far if Isobel had never come back. What a mess! Had Isobel felt, as Noel had said, 
that she couldn't face the fuss of a broken engagement?And now, knowing the folly of a 
loveless marriage, had broken Christopher's heart, too? But Noel didn't look in need of pity, he 
looked as Marty had never known him, lessworldly-wise, less weary. 

"Marty," he said, taking her hand. "This is unbelievable, more than I can take in. It will take 
time. I'll try to explain coherently. When Isobel left me that night to go back to Lincoln, she 



called in at the local doctor's to pick up a prescription for her mother. 


"The doctor told her he had wanted to see her, anyway. Christopher had been attending him, 
unknown to Isobel, and certain tests had been taken. The results had arrived that day. 
Christopher was suffering from some obscure and incurable disease. It was only a matter of 
time. The doctor wanted Isobel to be there when he told him. 

"Isobel knew that when Christopher heard, he would release her from the engagement. She 
persuaded the doctor not to tell Christopher, that she would herself—after they were married. 
She dared not tell me, lest I act precipitately. She speeded up the wedding, and left, as had 
been planned, for England. 

"It wasn't till six months later, when Christopher became really ill, that he knew he couldn't 
get better, and he never knew she'd known beforehand. She gave him a happy year, the last six 
months in Switzerland. He died just a year ago. He never knew she loved me, but he told her he 
had no wish for her to go lonely through life. She'd had no word of me since leaving New 
Zealand. She knew she might come back to find me married, or so disillusioned there would be 
no bridging the gap." 

Marty found her lashes were wet. She looked up at him, her eyes shining. "Noel, I can't even 
begin to tell you how glad I am. It's beyond belief." She dimpled. "It's certainly as well I turned 
you down the other night, isn't it?" 

Noel reddened. "Marty..." 

She shook an admonitory finger at him. "Now don't try to be tactful, my dear. You're beyond 
diplomacy at the moment, and no wonder! But I couldn't resist saying 'I told you so'." 

"Well, come and meet Isobel. She says she'll be eternally grateful to you for deciding on the 
airport. She'd come back with such mixed fears, and to have them all resolved the moment she 
stepped on to New Zealand soil was the most wonderful thing that's ever happened to her." 

Marty found her eyes wet again as she talked to Isobel. Perhaps those tears did more to bring 
the two of them together than any length of acquaintance could have done. 

"Now," said Noel, "we'll get back to town, and I'll pick up this stuff, and we'll take you to 
Lincoln, Isobel, on the way home." 

Marty shook her head. "If you think I'm going to make a third all the way home, you're 
mistaken. You'll want to see Isobel's mother, too, Noel, and stay awhile." She looked at her 
watch. "The Methven bus will have left town now; but we could pick it up on Riccarton Road, if 
you step on it, and don't argue." 

By the time they reached the bus stop, they had decided that nothing should be said in Linden 
Peaks till after Noel and Isobel were married, which would be almost right away. 

"It will be very quiet, Marty, but I should like you to be there. We'll have it in the Lincoln 
Anglican Church, it's very lovely, with just you, and Mother, and Nan, and a friend for Noel." 


Marty caught the bus by seconds. She wouldn't have five miles to walk, because after the bus 



left the township it came nearer the farm, but there would be a good two miles. 


The bus pulled up at the cross-roads, and as Marty got down she found Philip there, to pick 
up a parcel from town. Nothing unusual in that, of course, but—well, hewouldhe there today! 
His astonishment at seeing her equalled hers. 

"Good heavens! Joy told me you were in town with Noel. Did his car break down?" 

"No. But he quite suddenly remembered he had to go to Lincoln, so I got him to put me on 
the bus, I didn't want to be late home." 

Philip looked amazed. "But Joy wouldn't have minded. In fact, you could have rung her from 
Christchurch. You do do some idiotic things. Don't know what Noel was thinking of. Two miles 
home, on these roads, on those heels, would be an endurance test." 

Marty said hastily, "I insisted on it. He was going to—to see some friends." 

"Well, it's odd ... to take a girl out and leave her to find her own way home!" 

Marty said, desperately, "Does it matter? I mean it's between Noel and me." 

Philip looked at her, set his mouth. "You mean—it's nothing to do with me! I'm to mind my 
own business. Have you quarrelled?" 

Marty couldn't help laughing. "It looks as if it would take more than a hint or a rebuff to set 
you back, wouldn't it?Why you concern yourself with my affairs, I don't know!" 

His reply was unexpected. "I don't know either," he said. He took her parcel. 

Marty looked up at him. "We haven't quarrelled, Philip. Actually Noel would be very hard to 
quarrel with, not like—" 

"Go on, say it! Don't spare me!" 

"Well—I'll let you have it... it would take a saint not to quarrel with you, Philip Griffiths, 
and-" 

"And you're certainly no saint. They don't have redheaded ones, Marty. Hop in, and I'll take 
you home, you nuisance!" 

Oddly enough, Marty felt cheered by this encounter. Better than the wall of silence of the 
past few weeks. She set herself out to be pleasant and light-hearted, so that Philip might 
dismiss the idea she and Noel had quarrelled and probe no more. He had an exasperating knack 
of getting the truth out of her, and for Noel's and Isobel's sake, she must keep their secret. 
People could so easily gossip about a sudden wedding. Better far for Isobel to come to Noel's 
old homestead as a bride. 



CHAPTER XI 


Martywas most surprised, a few days later, when Philip walked in after dinner one night, and 
said: "Mrs. Morgan rang me and wants us to go over to Wangapeka tonight. I've dodged this 
invitation several times, but couldn't take up an excuse this time, so how about it?We could 
ride." 

"That's a flattering way of asking a woman out," said Marty candidly, "but I'll come, because 
Mrs. Morgan has asked me several times, too, and I'm not keen on going alone." 

"Why?" His glance was keen. 

"I'd rather not say," said Marty, and there was finality in her tones. The last time she had 
gone to Wangapeka Homestead Mrs. Morgan had talked incessantly of Louise. She was worried 
about her girl, vowed Louise wasn't at all happy, though even so, she had gathered Mrs. 
Morgan was more worried on Tod's account. With Philip there, surely Mrs. Morgan would keep 
off the subject. 

Mrs. Morgan was busy in her drawing-room with her collection of stamps. She was very keen. 
Philip was very much at home in the Morgan house. No wonder, thought Marty unhappily, 
when he had almost been the son-in-law. He sat down in a leather chair, one leg over the arm 
of it. 

Mrs. Morgan said: "Louise is home. She'll be down presently. I'm a bit worried. She's very 
restless." 

Philip said nothing. Marty said nothing. 

Mrs. Morgan dropped some stamps into a saucer of water, picked up her tweezers. 

"She's got some ridiculous idea into her head that Tod has tired of her. Louise isn't used to 
that sort of thing. She's genuinely worried for once. Came away to see if he might miss her. I 
don't know how to advise her." 

Marty told herself to keep out of this. She had interferedonce, and, for all she knew; the fight 
between Tod and Louise might date from that. She wished something might happen, the dogs 
bark, signalling more visitors, the telephone ring — anything to break the awkwardness of this, 
for it didn't look as if Philip would answer. 

But he did. He leaned forward, and said casually, "Well, it's their problem, and they're the 
only ones who can solve it." 

They heard Louise descending the stairs. 

She was as lovely as ever, Marty thought. She was wearing a dark red dress that set off the 
matt-white skin and dark eyes, but with her hair cut short and set into waves she looked 



decidedly less hard. 


Greetings over, Philip said: "How about a game of cards?" Marty was glad, much less chance 
of tension or of saying the wrong thing. 

They were still at it when they heard the dogs barking. 

"Just the men coming back, I think," said Mrs. Morgan. "Both my men were at a committee 
meeting at the Hall." 

The next moment they heard someone at the french windows on the veranda. 

Philip got up and went towards them, but before he got there, the heavy velvet curtains 
parted and Tod stepped through, but a Tod almost unrecognisable. 

He usually looked ruddy and genial, but now there wasn't a particle of colour in his face. Even 
his lips were bloodless. 

Louise stood up quickly, throwing down her cards. 

"TodlWhat's happened? Have you had an accident?" 

He swayed a little on his feet. Laughed and looked across at his wife. "Not that sort of 
accident, my dear... no ... I'm through. Failed in business. I'm a pauper... think of that, Louise; 
you're married to a pauper, a man without a penny." He laughed again, a curious, mirthless 
laugh. "In fact, that's an understatement. I'll be going through the bankruptcy court." 

Louise stared, unable to take it in. 

"Yes, look like that," jeered the little man. "You've looked on me as a fathomless bank, 
haven't you? Always plenty more where that came from. But you needn't worry ...youwon't be 
poor. Your marriage settlements will take care of that. They were well tied up ... and divorce is 
easy." Louise suddenly came to life. It was the first time Marty had ever seen colour in Louise's 
beautiful pallor. It glowed under the skin, as rich as a ruby. 

"Tod," she said, "is this why you've been behaving as you have been lately ... so oddly ... as if 
you were driving me to leave you?" 

He nodded. "It would have been better for you if you'd got out before the crash." 

Louise said slowly: "You're very sure I will get out, aren't you?" 

Tod looked at her uncomprehendingly. 

Louise said bitterly: "It's a great compliment, isn't it? To expect me to desert you? And 
everyone else will think the same. I suppose I deserve it. But I'm damned if I will! Tod! ListenIDo 
you mean everything's got to go?" 

He nodded. "Yes. The house, the cars,thefurniture ... everything." 


She said crisply: "And the money in my name? How about that?ls it enough to save you from 



the bankruptcy court?"For the first time Tod looked at her as if he was capable of taking in 
what she was saying. 

He swayed again. 

Philip said, "I'll get you a drink. Tod. Hang on, man." 

He added, as he crossed to the sideboard, "Then Marty and I will go... this is betweenthe two 
of you." 

As he gave Tod the drink Louise said, "Don't go yet, Philip, we may need you. And Marty is a 
nurse." She made Tod sit down. 

"Have you had any dinner. Tod?" 

He shook his head. 

"Go and cut him some sandwiches. Mother." She sat down, close to Tod. 

"You needn't face the bankruptcy court. Tod. That money in my name is yours ...ours."IK little 
smile touched her lips. "You can start again—i/vecan start again. Let everything go. We'll rent a 
furnished flat. We may salvage something anyway. I can get myself a job. Eustace Keller 
approached me the other day to see if I would do some photographic modelling for him. So 
that's that." 

Tod had got his colour back. He lifted his head and looked at his wife. There was that in his 
eyes that... Philipgotup, looked at Louise. "You don't need us any longer. Come on, Marty." 

At the french windows Philip paused, looked around. Todd was on his feet and walking 
unsteadily towards Louise. Mrs. Morgan was going out of the other door. 

"Good-night," said Philip softly, "and good luck." 

Marty and Philip cantered slowly home, over velvet turf, passing trees silhouetted against 
strong moonlight. An autumn dew was silvering the cobwebs in the hedges. 

At the stables Philip lifted Marty down. Not that he needed to, but Philip was always 
punctilious in such things. He looked down on her, still holding her, standing close against the 
warmth of the mare. 

Marty was at a loss for words. The situation needed commenting on, because, ignored, it 
could lie between them. But it would be so easy to say the wrong thing... Philip had once loved 
Louise, and twice he had seen her go to Tod. 

She said, trying to lighten it, "I seem to have a positive genius for being present at other folks' 
happy endings. It's most embarrassing." 

He looked down on her curiously. "What do you mean? What other happy ending?" 

Marty realised she had almost given away the secret she had been asked to keep. Noel and 
Isobel would be married in three days' time. Never do to give it away now, and even if she 



swore Philip to secrecy, he might taunt her with having let the district's most eligible bachelor 
slip through her fingers. So he didn't answer, didn't look up. 

Philip said: "Do you mean Bernard? Is that still a sore spotPPoor little Marty!" He bent and put 
his cheek against hers. 

Marty pulled away. "No, I don't mean Bernard," she flung at him, her voice quivering, "and I 
don't want your sympathy either, Philip Griffiths. There's nothing so dead as yesterday!" 

She fled into the house, leaving him to stable her mare. 



CHAPTER XII 


Threedays later, and mid-afternoon, Marty decided to make herself a cup of tea. She was all by 
herself in the homestead. She was ready for it. It had been quite a day. Noel and Isobel had 
been married at eleven and now were speeding towards Noel's cottage at Diamond Harbour for 
their honeymoon. 

Marty was glad the wedding was over, and would soon be known. She had permission to tell 
Len and Joy tonight. Marty had asked Joy for the morning off, saying she was going to town 
with Noel at nine, and would be back to cook the evening meal. Joy wasn't at all curious, for 
farmers often went in early to the city, and Marty had met Noel at the road-gate so no one 
should see him dressed for his wedding. Nan had been with him. 

Mine and Joy were out; they were taking the twins and Tiaki and Maraea to the pre-school 
dental clinic at Methven, and wouldn't be home till late. Lennie had gone to a sale at 
Ashburton, and Doug and Bill were away ploughing at the far end of the homestead. Noel had 
sent Marty home by taxi. 

Marty had her tea and started the dinner. She had floured the steak and was peeling carrots 
when the phone rang. It gave a long, urgent ring, something the local exchange did if it was an 
urgent toll call. It wasn't toll, but still urgent. 

There had been a bad accident at one of the homesteads near the Gorge. A tractor had 
overturned. They had got the young lad out, but he had lost a lot of blood, and though they 
were getting the ambulance out from Ashburton, would Marty come and see if, as a nurse, she 
could help. The doctor's wife was trying to locate the doctor. 

Marty said she would, and hung up. She wasted no time, but it was the very deuce, Lennie 
had one car, Joy the other, the truck was having a valve re-ground, and the men had the Land 
Rover. She would have to ride the mare. 

Better, anyway, perhaps, because Mrs. Morrison had said the injured lad was some distance 
from the farmhouse, and over rough country. The ambulance would have to take a stretcher. 

Marty ripped off her skirt, donned jodhpurs, took a first-aid kit from the cupboard, stuffed it 
into a bag and ran for the stables. 

It was nearly seven, and twilight when she came wearily home, walking Fran, because the mare 
had certainly been ridden hard on the way up. 

Marty was desperately tired now. It had been much worse than she had realised, but she had 
a sense of well-being, as at a job well done. It was odd how little folk knew, even those who 
lived away back, of first-aid. The doctor had told Marty she had saved the young lad's life. He 
had been gallant and stoic, the young boy, and Marty had known a great relief when the doctor 
had given him a shot in the arm to ease the pain. 



As she came into the stableyard Joy appeared at the back door, anxiety, then relief, written all 
over her. Marty tied Fran up at the rail; she would get Robin to rub her down. 

Joy took in Marty's dusty and grass-stained knees, and the stains of blood on her white shirt- 
blouse. 

"Marty! You've been thrown! Just what we thought! Where have you beenPWe've been 
nearly out of our minds!" Joy's tone was sharp. 

Marty said: "There was an accident at Morrison's, up the Gorge. Tractor turned over, inflicted 
terrible gashes. I couldn't wait, even to write a note. I did manage to — help. It needed 
tourniquets. They'd got some on, but not expertly.I—" 

Joy said gently: "I'm sorry, Marty, if I sounded cross. You seewe thought... I thought..." 

Marty looked at her curiously. "You thought—what?" 

Joy said hastily, "Oh, never mind that now. Perhaps you don't know. Let it wait. Come on in 
and have a hot bath. I'll make you some tea." She led the way in. 

"We nearly went mad when we got home and saw the steak snatched out of the oven, and 
the pan of milk and seameal taken off, and the carrots only half done.And your mare gone.No 
one has had any dinner. We hadn't heard about the accident, and the mail-man, when 
questioned, told Philip that from the Gorge Road he'd seen you going hell-for-leather up the 
paddocks, not even stopping to open the gates. 

"Philip and Lennie and Bill are up the Gorge now, trying to get news of you." 

Marty stopped, horrified. "Oh, heavens, and I cut back through the paddocks, and they'll miss 
Morrison's that way. Whatever made them think I'd go riding at this time of night with the 
dinner still to be cooked?" 

Joy said: "Well, you see, it was Philip. He heard ..." Joy came to a sudden stop and looked 
confused. 

"Go on, Joy, what did Philip hear?" 

Joy evidently felt past explanations. "Look, Marty, let Philip tell you himself. I don't feel equal 
to it. In fact, things have been hectic." Joy's eyes suddenly filled with tears. "I've been picturing 
you thrown, perhaps your foot caught in the stirrup, being dragged..." 

Marty put her arms round her. "Oh, Joy, I'm terribly sorry. If only I'd taken time to leave a 
note, but they said they thought he had an artery severed, and every moment might count. I 
thought I'd better get there like lightning. I did, too, over fences I wouldn't have put Fran at 
ordinarily." 

Joy mopped her eyes. "No, it's all right. It's not your fault. I'd have done the same. Look, 
Marty, have your bath, and I'll see if I can get anyone up the Gorge to stop the men on the 
road." She turned away, then looked back to say: "And Philip can deal with you himself." 



Marty thought it sounded ominous as she turned the taps on. But she had a watertight 
excuse ... and why Philip and not Lennie? She shook inwardly. Philiphad a genius for putting her 
in the wrong. He didn't suffer fools gladly. There would be bound to be some wayf7ewould have 
let folk know! 

She wanted to appear cool when she did meet him, and mistress of the situation, and she felt 
suffocatingly hot, so she donned a white suit, shaped in at the waist, and white sandals. She 
went downstairs, the blood-stained blouse and jodhpurs dangling from one hand. 

Just as she reached the foot of the stairs she heard men's voices, and Joy's, reassuring them 
she was home. 

She heard Philip say: "Where is she? Is she all rightPWhat..." and realised he was coming into 
the hall. 

He stopped, the door handle still under his hand, as he saw her. He looked at her searchingly, 
his eyes dropped to the garments, saw the tell-tale stains. 

He took a quick stride towards her, pushed open the drawing-room door, and gestured to her 
to go in. She went in, back towards him, then turned to face him. 

He wasn't angry. She had never seen a look quite like that on his face before—for her. 

He came across to her, took her hands. 

"Marty," he said, "Marty, my dear, don't look like that. You mustn't take it like this." 

She gazed up into his face uncomprehendingly. 

"But...I'm not upset... I don't go to pieces so easily." 

He looked down on her with infinite compassion ... at least that was what she thought it was, 
and respect too. But what was he being sympathetic about? 

He said, his hands still holding hers, "You're brave, my dear, you've got what it takes. But for 
it to happen to you twice!" 

Marty blinked. Twice! But what? 

"Philip," she said firmly, "I don't know what you're talking ahout.What's happened twice?" 

"First Bernard ... then Noel. I realised that morning in the launch that this was happening to 
you, that you were falling in love with Noel. Then we heard this afternoonthat Noel had been 
married today to a girl at Lincoln. A widow, I believe. Marty— 

She started to laugh. Philip took it for hysterics. 

She gasped:"But I knew—I knew all along. I was there. I was Isobel's bridesmaid ... what?" 


But Philip wasn't listening. He took her shoulders. 



"Marty, you don't have to pretend to me. But don't let this make you more cynical about 
men. You see, I thought at first you were only attracted to Noel because ... because —" 

Marty finished it for him, icily. "Because he was the district's most eligible bachelor! And now 
you think I'm either in love with Noel and brokenhearted, or else just plain chagrined that 
someone else has got in. It's a rare compliment. 

"Let me tell you something once and for all, Philip Griffiths, what I said in New Zealand House 
was merely an idle comment on a ridiculous report. I was there merely to read New Zealand 
papers and to find out more information about the country I was going to. I had my application 
in, you idiot, for more than eighteen months before that, and my passage booked for six. But 
tell me—I'm all at sea ... what in the world has all this to do with me not being home when Joy 
got in tonight?" 

Philip shook her. "Listen, and I'll tell you. You're trying to cloak things with anger. You said 
once, the night I brought you home after the Blairs' ball, that if ever you were in trouble, you'd 
saddle Fran and make for the mountains. So when I heard you were heading towards the Gorge 
today I knew why!" 

Marty twisted from his hold, took a step back and faced him. His eyes dropped again to the 
blood-stained clothes. 

"I don't care if you're as wild as blazes, Marty you're still in the one piece. Did Fran throw 
you? Where?" 

Marty made a gesture of hopelessness. 

"If only you would listen! You seem to think you're the Lord Omnipotent... and you reach the 
wrong conclusion every time." She threw the clothes into the hearth. 

"Let me tick thingsoff...item one, this is notmybioodll came home today after a delightful 
wedding, the smallest and happiest I've ever been to. I had a cup of tea, and started the dinner. 

I got an urgent ring from Morrison's. A young lad had got into trouble with a tractor 
overturning—artery cut. It was going to be some time before the doctor got there, or the 
ambulance." Marty paused, she had lost track of her items long ago. Then she rushed on: "I 
seized the first-aid kit and took Fran because there was no other way of getting there." She 
held up a hand. "No, let me finish. 

"I knew all about Noel's Isobel the first night I went out with him. I can't tell you about it, 
because it was told to me in confidence, but she was the only woman he had ever really loved, 
and he made that clear. We agreed to be partners—he was lonely, andl...l wanted to be free of 
Joy and Len throwing me at your head. And ...markthis well, Philip... in spite of this, Noel did ask 
me to marry him about a month ago." 

Philip's voice held sheer surprise. "Why didn't you accept? Surely Noel has all the 
qualifications?" 

Marty said, between her teeth: "You still can't realise the fact that that was all just built up 
out of your own mind? Well, Noel did have all the qualifications for a husband ... saveone...! 
didn't love him." 



She wasn't prepared for the sudden change in Philip. He crossed the hearthrug, took her 
hands again. 


"Then, Marty, if you find you do believe in love after all, love me! In spite of all our 
quarrelling, I've sometimesthought...admit you love me!" 

Marty froze.Admit she loved him? 

She said, in a tone Philip had never heard her use before: 

"I wouldn't marry you if you were the last man on earth. I'd want the man I loved to have 
trust in me. You can't have love without believing. You've always been ready to believe the 
worst of me, and now your colossal vanity leads you to think I might loveyou.Ye gods! Even 
today you were ready to believe I would leave my work with no explanation to the people who 
have been so good to me, to ride off my supposed feelings about Noel getting married. 

"You've taunted me from beginning to end about looking for wealth in the man I might marry. 

I don't want to marry anyone ... and to think I'd marryyou —I wouldn't want to marry a man 
who made love in a moonlit garden to another man's wife while he was in Australia ... who 
deliberately paid me attentions to throw dust in that husband's eyes ... Oh, don't look at me 
like that, Louise told me you'd plotted just that together... Philip, golAnd don't ever speak to 
me again." 

Philip's hands dropped to his sides. He reached the french windows in three strides, 
wrenched them open, and disappeared into the twilight. 

Marty dropped to the couch, completely worn out with emotion ... the joy of the wedding, 
the gruelling ride, the vigil by the injured boy, the scene with Philip. She didn't hear the door 
open, didn't know anyone was there till she felt Joy's hand on her hair and her voice saying: 
"Marty, what is it, dear, tell me?" 

Finally, when she had sobbed it out, Marty sat up, rubbed her hand childishly over her eyes, 
and said: 

"It's Philip." 

"What did he do?" 

"Asked me to marry him." All Marty's defences were down. 

"Then why don't you? You love him, don't you?" 

Marty covered her eyes. "Yes. But how can I marry him?He believes I came here to look for a 
surplus bachelor, a wealthy one. He's the last person I could marry. I tried to convince him 
about that just now. Butnorich sheep-farmers for me with their fabulous wool cheques ... if 
he'd been a wage-earner in the city, on the basic wage, I wouldn't have hesitated." 

Joy, simply astounded by this piece of news, collapsed into a deep chair and gave way to 
irresistible mirth. 



Marty, deeply indignant, uncovered her eyes and looked. 


Joy, between gasps of laughter, said, "Marty! You duffer! Philip a wealthy sheep-farmer! 
Really! Have you any idea what it costs to stock a place these days? Have you any idea what 
sort of mortgage Ngaio Bend carries? Of all the things! What other false ideas have you been 
harbouring? Then you blame poor old Philip for getting things wrong about you. I could knock 
both your heads together!" 

She sobered up, came across to the couch, took Marty's hand in hers. "Marty, would you 
listen to me without interrupting? I think it's time I told you a little about Philip. You knew 
about his mother running out on his father?" 

Marty nodded. 

"And his father taking him home on a business trip that was destined to give the father 
promotion on his return? Of course, you know the father never reached his home again. There 
was very little left. The mother had left a mountain of debts. Philip had to be put in the same 
orphanage I was in, but I was leaving soon. 

"He left school at fifteen, and had a far from easy time. Worked on various farms. It's lonely 
for a young lad, living in a one-roomi/vf7ore,coming into the farmhouse only for meals. Then I 
came across him again, and my father-in-law-to be offered him a job at Alpenlinden. Wages 
were good by then, and Philip saved consistently. The land next to us was subdivided, and he 
took it. He had very little capital. Mr. Logie wanted to finance him, loan without interest, but 
Philip was too independent, except to allow him to stand bond for him. He's still struggling 
against frightful odds. 

"He became engaged to Louise, a romantic boy's first love. When she realised the struggle it 
was going to be, she gave him up. I'm sure, though, that he would have seen through her 
himself had they been engaged longer, and made the break himself. In fact, at Picton, after 
Lennie got rid of them, Philip said to me, 'What an escape I had.' Besides, he'd met you then. 
But do you wonder, Marty, after first his mother, then Louise, that he was doubtful about the 
motives women marry for?He may have huge flocks of sheep—they aren't paid for. His wool 
cheque is spent before he gets it. He got that pre-fab house for his married couple, and because 
of that, he can't yet finish his own house. Do you wonder he struggled against loving you? 

"Yet, despite all that, he sent me a radio-telegram from Panama recommending you to me ... 
it wasn't the padre, as you've always thought. Philip just couldn't let you go out of his life, 
Marty! And in spite of these financial odds, he spent a hundred dollars on a dress for the girl he 
loves, hoping that some day she might accept it from him. A lilac dress, Marty, made of 
cobwebs and dew. He got me to buy it for him ... do you doubt now, Marty, that he loves 
you?But if you marry him you'll have to watch every penny for a few years." 

Marty said falteringly: "But—but you see, he'd been having a trip round Britain and the 
Continent, so I thought—" 

"He did that on a travelling scholarship he won. Farming research. He was even glad of the 
Liaison Officers' salary coming home. Ngaio Bend won't be all Philip's for years." She finished, 
sat back, looked at Marty. 



Marty got up, weariness falling from her like a cloak, young, eager, shining-eyed. 


"I'll go to him now," she said. "I'll run all the way ... and, Joy, say a prayer for me, won't you ... 
that I can make him understand?" 

Before Joy could answer, a voice came from beyond the curtains over the french windows. 

"You won't need to run all the way, darling ... or at least only to here. I came back. Did you 
really think I would take no for an answer once I realised you didn't love Noel ... once I cooled 
offPAnd I've got to tell you—you too, Joy ... that I never did make love to Louise after she was 
married. I know it's more honourable for a man not to tell, but I'm letting any more 
misunderstandings flourish. Louise made the overtures. I—oh, I hate saying this ... I had to 
repulse her... I'll explain it all later, privately, Marty. 

"And, Marty, I'll grovel if you like, I mean about ever thinking you were out here to find a 
wealthy, surplus bachelor. I must have been mad that day in New Zealand House, but I'd made 
so many calls that morning, and in every one some stupid girl asked me were there really 
bachelors growing on every tree. I foresaw all the fuss and false ideas that were going to arise. 

"Joy, you've made a wonderful job of doing my proposing for me, much better than I did it 
myself, but... I'm giving you, fair warning ... we can dispense with your presence right here and 
now. And when we've come down to earth again, later, we'll come to see you and Len." 

There was a pause, during which Marty was dimly aware thatJoy chuckled, opened the door 
into the hall, and vanished. 

Philip's voice came to her through the curtains,likea "Voice off." 

"I'm finishing the explanations from here, Marty, because, when you come to me, you aren't 
going to be able to talk for quite a while. I think I loved you from the start, Martha Mary, but we 
were always at cross-purposes, weren't we? But you've got to know and believe me that I never 
discussed you with Louise. When we went on holiday and got to the Sounds, I thought all 
enmity was disappearing ... then Louise and her crowd came and complicated things. And you 
said, that morning in the launch, that it was going to be Noel. 

"I never dreamed that you'd think I was on a par with all these other sheep-farmers, so I kept 
taunting you, hoping you would retract the first words I ever heard you utter. The going isn't 
going to be easy at Ngaio Bend, Marty, but together we'll make out. You'll never know what I 
went through today when you were off on Fran ... unheeding, uncaring, and rabbit-holes 
everywhere..." 

His voice changed. "I say, I can't stand this much longer. I've done with explaining. I'm here, 
Marty, waiting..." 

She crossed the room, parted the curtains, looked up at him. Philip looked into her eyes, 
drew her out into the enchanted, moon-bewitchedshadows of the scented garden. 

She looked up at him, perfect trust in her eyesat last ...and now, after stormy scenes, she 
would hear words of love from him. 



She saw the corner of his mouth lift in the way it had. 

"You red-headed fiend!" he said, as his lips came down on hers. 



